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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Janet; or Glances at Human Nature. The second of a Series of 


Tales on the Passions. By the Author of “ Misrepresentation.” 


On the first appearance of ‘ Misrepresentation,” we spoke of it very 
favourably, but certainly not more favourably than sincerely ;—that is to 
say, the praise we gave was really heartfelt, and derived from an atten- 
tive perusal of the whole book, and not from a glance at the three volumes 
for the purpose of a mere puff. Our opinion as to its merits was subse- 
quently confirmed by other critics, and by the more spontaneous admira- 
tion of many readers, who have warmly ania, the story from 
family to family. 

** Misrepresentation,” says the author, “ was put on its ordeal under 
circumstances of a very adverse nature; the first production of a pen 
hitherto untried—entirely without support and interest in those quarters 
where interest is most effectual—appearing at a moment when the market 
overflowed with works of fiction,—there seemed but slender ground to 
hope it would escape the almost universal doom of writings thus un- 
favourably launched. But a fairer destiny awaited it: the public showed 
indulgence—the book made its way.” 

But, in truth, anything that is really good will make its way, in time, 
without that interest or support of which the author speaks, and to 
which, in our opinion, she attaches too much importance. There is no 
doubt that the rapid production of this kind of works, the pertinacity 
with which many of te are crowded on the eye of the public, has a pre- 


judicial effect upon a modest stranger, that is kept comparatively out of 


sight, till some tasteful reader, who likes to judge for himself, takes it by 
the hand. It is with books as in society—real merit and wit may be 
left for a time to a ¢éte-d-t¢te with modesty in corners and antechambers, 
but with time it is almost sure to get its proper place; and then people 
are vexed that it should have been kept so long in the shade. 

The same merits which we a in ‘ Misrepresentation”’ are con- 


spicuous in this pleasant tale of “ Janet,” together with an evident im- 

provement in style and arrangement. The language is more simple and 

nervous, the observations and reflections are more condensed, the inci- 

dents more artistically put together, the morale and dénouement more 

impressive. At the same time there is no over-drawing of characters, or 

melo-dramatising of scenes and incidents; but all is easy and natural. A 
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safer book of amusement can hardly be found, or one fitter to be intro. 
duced into a family. It does not contain a single sentiment but what is 
worthy of an English, gentlewoman, nor a line that the most scrupulous 
guardian of youthful purity need wish to blot. 

The passion more particularly illustrated by these “ Glances at Human 
Nature” is the odious, but alas! common passion of envy— 


‘That monster, Envy, oft the wrack 
Of earned praise ; 


and the most incontrovertible of moral axioms—rneE ENVIOUS SPIRIT CAN 
NEVER KNOW PEACE—is enforced with singular effect in the brilliant but 
hapless, heartless, wretched career of Janet Irving, in the end Lady Cul. 
ross, and arbitress of the world of fashion. 

But many other vices and foibles of modern English society are hit off 
incidentally by one who evidently is well acquainted with that society. 
Mr Pratt, who marries solely for the sake of connexion, is a capital hit. 
We have known a good many Mr. Pratts. Lady Janet in her young 
days is thus described, and the description, we fear, will apply to too 
many young ladies about town. 


“From this period, Janet's heart became, if possible, still more closed against each 
good and christian feeling ; and she offered no resistance to the fiendish disposition 
that enthralled her—she struggled not to break the chain that held her bound and 
miserable. A well-regulated, religiously-instructed mind had shrunk in horror from 
the sinful feelings Janet fostered, and gave way to; but in all her education, self- 
government had been omitted ; and for religion—light indeed were Janet's opinions 
on that subject. To appear once on the Sabbath at a fashionable chapel, dressed in 
the highest point of elegance ; to kneel, or sit, or stand with graceful ease, or studied 
attitude—to repeat a few hurried words morning and evening, (that is to say, when 
time allowed,) and once or twice a year to approach the communion-table, thus was 
her duty to her God performed, And towards man—she considered that in bestow- 
ing on the clamorous mendicant, who stood at the shop-door, the heavy coins she 
would have found it troublesome to carry, she absolved herself from every obligation 
to her fellow mortals. Such was Janet Irving's code of faith and practice—and there 
are, | much fear, many, whose ideas upon this subject are not more true or better 
founded,” 


The story must be read as a whole. A few detached extracts will not 
convey a proper notion of it ; but the following will amuse as they stand 
singly. 


WHY DO GENTLEMEN MARRY THEIR COOK MAIDS? 


“ What is the reason that when a gentleman chooses to vex bis relations and 
lower himself by marrying a servant, he almost invariably selects the cook? We 
rarely, or never, hear of a gentleman espousing a lady’s maid or housemaid ; but it 
is by no means unusual fog the cook to be promoted to the head of the household ; 
and yet, she is, certainly, not the most interesting member of the establishment. I 
am no admirer of serving women’s charms; I can see beauty in a gipsy or a peasant 
girl, especiully if, as in Wales, there be an attempt at national costume: but the 
vulgar, would-be finery of servant maids is particularly revolting to‘my taste. Still, 
I must acknowledge, | have seen a lady’s-maid look very like a lady; and I have 
also seen a pretty, extremely pretty housemaid——but a cook—a cook—who ever 
met with an attractive cook ?” 


We should be disposed to say that the attractions of cooks lie not in 
their persons, but in their science. We believe there are few recorded in- 
stances of gentlemen marrying their cooks previously to the age of fifty, 
when ragouts and made dishes put on all their charms, and when cooks, 
in the generality of cases, are certainly the most interesting members ol 
establishments. 
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A LOVE COTTAGE, 


“ Knowlescombe was not precisely the small, inconvenient place, Perceval had do- 
scribed: still it was nothing but a cottage residence. ‘wo sitting-rooms, sixteen 
feet square, with two smaller, of, perhaps, upon twelve, the ground floor, and cor 


responding sleeping ones above, constituted the dwelling ; and about three acres of 


garden, an orchard and a paddock, the grounds. 

‘* But the situation was one of exceeding loveliness. The house was placed at 
the extremity of a valley, deep and sequestered, and shut in by hills, from whose 
peaked summits, in some parts clothed with wood, in others bare and gray, many a 
rill came leaping down from crag to crag, until it mingled with the stream below. 

“‘ Beautiful it was from thut dark glen to gaze upon the sky above, so blue, so pure, 
and so serenely calm—and fair the distant view of ocean that repaid your toil in 
climbing the embattled cliffs. It was a spot to please the heart of laughing child- 
hood, for, in each nook and tiny glade, the wild flower grew in rich and fanciful 
profusion—and youth had loved the bold adventure of its walks aud rambles—and 
sorrowing age, heart-sick and weary of the world, had, in that sweet retired vale, 
beheld a quiet resting place—the painter would have sketched its charms—the 
tourist lingered in the neighhourhood. 

*‘ But there exists a wide difference between admiring a pretty cottage from 
without, and being domiciled within—between a hasty visit and a lasting residence, 
For the first few days that followed the D’Esterres’ arrival at their future home, Perce- 
val could almost participate in the warmth with which Georgina, happy to escape 
from London with its noise and smoke, felt all the beauties of their new abode. He 
agreed that nothing could be prettier or more picturesque; and that, with a few 
additions to the furniture, Knowlescombe would really become a very pleasant 
residence. 

“* But this happy state of feeling soon evaporated: a few days, and Perceval had 
discovered that the chimnies smoked, that the house was inconveniently small, that 
the windows rattled, and admitted nearly as much air as they excluded—in a word, 
that it was an exceedingly uncomfortable place. ‘Then, there was no society, no 
neighbourhood within available distance. The servants, of a very different stamp 
from those he had been used to, were pronounced unbearably stupid ; they neither 
understood his wishes, nor obeyed his orders. He became restless, peevish, and 
discontented ; and it required all Georgina’s natural sweetness of disposition, all her 
affection for her husband, together with her reliance on a higher power, to enable 
her to bear with gentleness and patience Perceval’s frequent fits of fretful irritation ; 
but her path lay plain before her, and she steadily pursued it. | 

“« It was a sharp autumnal evening—Mr. D’Esterre, again and again, had stirred 
the fire, he had drawn the curtains, tried the door, nothing would shut out the 
draughts, or warm the room. So, at least, he said: Georgina thought the apart- 
ment overheated. In fact, he wanted occupation; she saw this,and begged him to 
read to her, D’Esterre read a few pages, but in so absent and uninterested a manner, 
she felt sorry she had proposed it.—Suddenly he took out his watch,—(it was about 
ten minutes since be last consulted it,) but now, happy circumstance for an idle 
gentleman who knew not what to do with bimself, the bour was come when he 
might legitimately order cofiee. He rang for that purpose, and coffee was served, 

““« What wretched stuff!’ said D'Esterre, setting down a cup of most uninviting 
looking beverage. ‘ Mrs. Thompson must, really,—’ 1 

“* You forget, Perceval, | am housekeeper now—a very imellicient one, you will 
say. The fact is, I have been disappointed : | ordered some coffee from town, 
which ought to have been here by this time, but as Mr. W, failed to send it, 1 was 
forced to take some from B—. The dealer assured me it was good,’ ‘ 

“*« As good as everything else in this infernal place—we had better by half 
have gone abroad. No existing here—look at that confounded chimney, just see 
how it smokes.’ , 

“ Georgina said nothing, but she thought that, if her husband would refrain from 
stirring the fire so immediately after it had been replenished, they might escape the 
grievance, + 

**« Georgina,’ he said, after a brief silence, ‘I think Knowlescombe does not 
agree with you, you look ill and out of spirits. I'm confident this climate does not 
suit you,’ my 

“© Indeed, I have no reason to think so; as for my looks and spirits, they will 
improve when you are better,’ 
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“* Better !’ rejoined Perceval, in a tone of surprise and slight vexation, ‘ what do 
you mean, Georgina? my health is excellent.’ 

‘* To say the truth, not only had D’Esterre lost all traces of his illness, but he 
had acquired a trifling degree of enbonpoint, which, as he piqued himself on the 
symmetrical elegance of his figure, had still further tended to put him out of humour 
with his present residence. 

“*] mean, Perceval, that my looks and sprits will improve, when vou are more 
yourself— more what you were a year ago.’ 

*** As for that, Georgina, 1 don’t suppose either you or I should expect to be 
exactly what we were a twelvemonth back, We, or at least 1, have learnt a lesson 
+ two since then, which | shall not easily forget. 1 feel ten years older at the very 
east.” : 

‘*** True,’ replied Georgina, ‘ we are both altered, both older ; but, as we gain ex- 
perience, we must be careful that we do not lose our——our cheertulness.’ 

** You mean good temper, I suppose.’ 

“Such had been Georgina’s meaning, and she did not deny it. Perceval felt exces- 
sively indignant. No man relishes a lesson from his wite’s lips: and, if she be 
usually mild and forbearing, far from pleasing by its novelty, becomes still more 
distasteful : especially if, as in this instance, the rebuke be not wholly unde- 
served, 

“ Mr. D’Esterre, I say, felt very much offended ; and notanother syllable did he 
condescend to lavish upon the delinquent during the remainder of that evening. 

“* Georgina,’ he said, on the following day, ‘ if we are to spend all our lives in 
this abominable place— what will you do for amusement? As the spring advances, 
every one will be in town, will you not wish to go also? If you do, 1 suppose we 
might contrive to manage a few weeks at an hotel.’ 

* Perceval made this suggestion, not that he entertained any serious thoughts of 
such an undertaking, but, simply, because he knew nothing vexed Georgina half so 
much as a proposal to leave Knowlescombe—not a particularly amiable method of 
proceeding ; but, unluckily, acommon one. When thwarted in their inclinations, 
men and women also are exceedingly apt to vent their spleen on the first legitimate 
object that presents itself ; and thus, children are punished, servants reprimanded, 
and wives or husbands teazed according to the sex and station of the offended party. 
As, in the present instance, it was the husband whose temper was out of joint, his 
wife, of course, becaine the recipient of his irritation. 

“* Not for me, Perceval, at any rate,’ replied Georgina, ‘ I have not the faiatest 
wish for gaiety.’ 

* Last spring you went out constantly,’ 

*** Because Janet wished it. And you wereso much from home.’ Georgina might 
have added,‘ And your mother so unbearable.’ 

*** And you can really make up your mind to remain quietly for ever in this 
wretched place—the house is not much better than a pauper’s !’ 

** Nay, Perceval, you are unjust in speaking thus of Knowlescombe ; besides, 
- father’s house was even of a humbler description, and 1 was perfectly happy 
there. 

“* Ay—happier than you bave been since. Yes, Georgina, it would, perhaps, 
have been better for you—for both of us, if you bad never left it.’ 

*« If vou wish to send me from you, Perceval, I will return to Atherley,’ replied 
Georgina in quivering accents. 

** Nay, nay, Georgy, 1 was not in earnest—’twas a joke, nothing but a joke.’ 

‘** This is too serious a subject for jesting ;’ and, concealing her face in her 
handkerchief, Georgina left the room. 

‘** How weak her spirits are, how nervous she must be!’ thought Perceval ; 
but the monitor within told him his young wife’s agitation had a far deeper source 
than bodily indisposition ; and then her father’s admonition flashed upon bis mind. 


How bad that warning been responded to by him? He dared not answer— 
well,” 


THE SAME COTTAGE, AS IMPROVED BY A CONTENTED SPIRIT. 


‘** That pretty picturesque aouegts covered with roses, ivy, and passion-flower— 
is Knowlescombe—and the individual so intent upon the arrangement of that flower- 
bed, Perceval D'Esterre. Perceval, his complexion a little darker, and his figure 
rather more robust than in the days of his fashionable celebrity: but bealth fusbes 
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on his cheek, and gladness lights his eye—and the glance he casts from time to time 
towards the open window of the little sitting-room bespeaks affection, 

«* Come out, Georgy, I cau't get on without you. Come out, and tell me where 
you like to have those myrtles placed.’ 

“ Georgina is in no great hurry to obey ; she is engaged in one of those impor- 
tant tasks housewives find so engrossing : and when, on a second appeal from Per- 
ceval, she does lay by her occupation and place herself beside him, her whole 
manner and appearance strikingly give token of assured happiness and confiding 
love. 

** Another person joins them ; an aged, stooping man, whose eyes are dim, whose 
footsteps fall uncertainly, but ou whose features sit contentment and placidity—end 
holding by bis hand a laughing, rosy little girl, who feels quite proud of * taking 
care of grandpapa,’ Georgina’s anxious wishes are accomplished ; her father is, for 
life, beneath her roof ; that too, at Perceval’s suggestion, 

* It may not be denied, Mr, D’Fsterre was finally determined on this step by a 
threatened revival of Lady Gertrude’s old and fondly cherished scheme of a united 
establishment ; but as he did not impart this to Georgina, she looked upon his in- 
vitation to ber father as a token of affection ; and her happiness was tenfold increased 
by the delightful notion—women are not particularly clear-sighted on such occasions ; 
nor, perbaps, men either. 

Georgina, however, needs no evidence of D’Esterre’s attachment; she has fairly 
won his love—won it by her patience, her gentleness, her unvarying love for him— 
it may be, also, by her firmness in refusing to leave England. For, although vexed 
at having his wishes thwarted, he could not but reverence the motives of her oppo- 
sition: and the steadiness with which she adhered to the path of duty, notwithstand- 
ing all it cost her, producing struggles which even he could not be blind to, gave 
birth to feelings of respectful admiration he had not believed ber capable of inspiring, 
and which formed the basis of rational and yet devoted love, 

It was well for Georgina—it was well for both of them, she showed herself thus 
resolute: had she listened to the suggestions of her weaker nature, there is every 
probability to fear D’Esterre bad long ago become an irretrievably lost character. 
fo aman of his tastes and habits a residence abroad would have proved as, if not 
more, expensive than remaining in his native land ; whilst the constant excitement 
of a continental life would have been little favourable to domestic happiness. As it 
is, during the five years elapsed since they took up their residence at Knowlescombe, 
a considerable portion of his debts have been got rid of; ere very long they will be 
able to return to Ringland , and meanwhile they are perfectly contented. 

“ «Love ina cottage! What an antique notion !’ 

‘“* T may not contradict you, my fastidious critic—yet moderate your strictures, | 
beseech you ; for indeed, indeed, | have tried hard to strike out something new ; for 
well I know, that splendid marriages, death-bed scenes, and all the other ordinary 
modes of terminating works of this description, are stale and hackneyed, Once, to 
be sure, 1 hoped I had succeeded, and half proposed to write a tale, whose heroine 
should close her multitude of sorrows and disasters by marrying neither a peer nor 
a commoner—a man of neither wealth nor poverty—but—a Bishop! Something 
quite novel, | am confident. But then—to make a Bishop figure as a bridegroom— 
oh, it wouldnever do. My elder readers would hive said such a consummation savour- 
ed of disrespect—the younger ones of want of interest—so I gave up the original idea. 


In conclusion :—Every one that has read “ Misrepresentution will 
hasten to read “ Janet, or, Glances at Human Nature.” To those unac- 
quainted with either, we can warmly and conscientiously recommend 
both, 


Emigration Fields. North America, the Cape, Australia, and New 
Zealand, describing these Countries, and giving a Comparative View 
of the Advantages they present to British Settlers, By Patrick 
Martuew, author of “ Naval Timber and Arboriculture. 


The author indulges in a few whims, oddities, and crudities ; but on 
the whole we have no hesitation in saying that his work will be found 
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very valuable by all who turn their attention to the subject of emigration, 
which is every day increasing in importance, and which forces itself upon 
the mind of every man that thinks or feels for his fellow-creatures. Mr, 
Patrick Matthew is in many respects an original and bold thinker. He 
is not afraid of shaking established notions or wounding prejudices. At 
times he may possibly be mistaken; but his intention is always high- 
minded and noble. He breathes and burns for the bettering of the condi- 
tions of the great masses of society. 


** Much has been said, and with much truth, of the excessive toil and insufficient 
remuneration of the working-men in Britain, It is easy to expatiate and be eloquent 
upon a subject so palpably distressing ; but has any plan been suggested for the 
quiet and just extirpation of the evil equally effectual with that proposed in the 
ensuing pages ? 

“ The condition of man, more especially in Britain, is upon the eve of a great change. 
Facility of production has become so great, that one-third the labour, nay, even less 
than a third, that was required half a century ago, can now supply him with 
the necessaries and comforts of life, The facility of communication,—ot traffic with, 
and emigration to, the most distant parts of the world, is now equally advanced ; the 
whole of the unpeopled regions of the earth may now be said to be British ground, 
and the gate is opened to an exceedingly improved field for human labour and vast 
increase of British race. The working-men of Britain are determined that they will no 
longer be restrained from reaping the fruits of these advantages, by monopolies and re- 
gulations, which cause these discoveries and improvements to administer only to the 
luxury of a particular class. The working-men see, that the means of moral improve- 
ment and rational human enjoyment are now within their reach. ‘The capabilities of 
man for happiness, and for moral advancement, have hitherto been suffered to run 
waste. The elements of a new condition of things are all procured, and there is 
only awanting a proper arrangement and social organisation, to afford a sufficiency of 
all that renders life delightful and innocent to the whole human family,—a condition 
of things which causes the heart to swell and beat within us.” 





In the following passage the author fairly states some of the strong 
inducements to emigration. The passages involving some of the highest 
questions of the science of political economy seem to us sound and unan- 
swerable, 


“ Britain, at the present moment, exhibits man in a position altogether new, 
from the extensive application of steam power and improved machinery in aid of 
human labour. By means of these facilities to production, together with combined 
labour, the work of man has been rendered doubly efficient in raising food, and many 
times more efficient in fabricating clothing, and other human requisites. An im- 
mense available power and surplus labour supply has thus been developed, limited 
in the field of food production by our confined territory, restricted in the field of 
manufacturing production by our home food-monopoly. A great change in the re- 
lative proportion of labour and capital requisite for production has also taken place, 
and human labour, in part superseded by steam power and machinery, bas undergone 
a comparative depreciation of value. The usual balance of demand and supply of 
labour being thus deranged, has caused occasional gluts ; and it may require a time, 
and much further misery may ensue, risking political convulsion, before the social 
economy adjust itself, unassisted, to the new order of things. 

“One of the most prominent consequences of this new order, is the great com- 
parative increase of number of the non-producing classes (the holders of accumulated 
wealth—the idle recipients of income) and the unprecedented extent of their com- 
forts and luxuries, while the condition of the working-class, instead of improving, 
has deteriorated. lad the free-trade system been adopted contemporaneously 
with this available increase of power of production, the condition of the working 
class would, no doubt, have improved in nearly an e jual degree, as an «lmost 
anlimited demand for our manufactures, in exchange for the food and raw produce 
of the Continent, would have taken place. But as this system, however much to be 
desired, is awanting, and the mischievous effects of our restrictive system already 
in part irremediable, humanity calls upon us to endeavour to devise some other 
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means of effecting an improvement in the condition of the working-class, but of such 
a nature as not to impede the attainment of free trade. 

“Prevented by our trade-restrictive system from obtaining a market in foreign 
nations for the immense surplus fabrics which this vast increase of power is capable 
of producing, there is only one other available resource,—to transplant our surplus 
working population to new lands. ‘This would not only bring about a salutary balance 
in our home economy, but at the same time, by raising up new and most valuable 
customers, would attord wide and extending fields of consumption, commensurate 
with the future increase of our powers of production. In the present condition of 
Britain, it is even probable that a system of colonisation, judiciously planned and 
sufficiently followed out, would eventually be equally promotive of the comfort and 
happiness of the working population of Britain, as if free trade were to give full scope 
to the employment of the whole working population at home, and at the same time 
be more influential in improving the race of man generally. Change of place within 
certain limits of latitude, seems to have a tendency to improve the species equally in 
animals as in plants ; and agricultural and trading occupations are far more congenial 
to health and increase, than manufacturing occupations. It cannot, therefore, be 
doubted that the increase of the British race, (evidently a superior race,) and their 
extension over the world, and even the vigour of the race itself, will be more pro- 
moted by this colonising system, than by the utmost freedom of trade without the colo- 
nising system, and the turning of our entire energies to manufacturing industry, 

“« This attempt to draw attention to colonisation proceeds from no wish to check 
the present national effort to obtain a free trade! Colonial intercourse is in effect a 
circumscribed kind of free trade, under peculiarly favourable circumstances ; and the 
amazing increase, and vast extent and advantage, of our colonial trade, is the most direct 
proof of the advantage, not only to Britain, but to mankind, which would result from free 
trade over all, Every enactment to prevent the exchange of the produce of labour 
between man and man, and nation and nation, if the article is not injurious to health 
and morals, is truly diabolic. All who have aided in these enactments ought to be 
held up to the detestation of mankind as repressers of industry, as promoters of 
misery, as ministers of evil, selfishly bent upon rendering abortive the good which a 
benevolent Providence has designed for man, in forming one portion of the earth 
more fitted for the seat of manufacturing industry and trade, and other portions for 
the peculiar productions of various kinds of food and raw material, thus calculated, 
by giving rise to a reciprocity of advantageous intercourse, to promote an enlighten- 
ing and friendly connexion, and to diffuse science, morality, the arts of life, all that 
conduces to improvement and happiness, over the nations. 

“In the event of our own Legislature adopting the free-trade system, the intro- 
duction of the colonising, by rendering Great Britain more independent of foreign 
nations, will be a means of inducing these nations also to agree to a reciprocity of 
free trade ; whereas, were we soliciting the free exchange of commodities, and appa- 
rently dependent upon these nations fora market, there would be no end to the 
haggling of their selfish and ignorant governments. In this view, therefore, colo- 
nisation is a step to the attainment of general free trade throughout the world; at 
uny rate, the increase of our trade and manufactures, sequent to an extensive emi- 
gration, by diffusing intelligence and wealth, must sooner bring about the free-trade 
System. 

The mind is almost overwhelmed in contemplating the prospects of improve- 
ment in the general condition of humanity, now opening through the medium of 
British colonisation, and the consequent diffusion of the elevating and meliorating 
influences of British liberty, knowledge, and civilisation, One great free naval 
people, aided by all the discoveries of modern science, and united under the attrac- 
tions of a common literature, and the reciprocal advantage of the exchange of staple 
products, increasing rapidly in numbers, and ramifying extensively over numerous 
maritime regions, will soon overshadow continental despotisms, and render them 
innocuous. 

“ From the unlimited supply of new land, colonies are especially fitted for a con- 
nexion with Britain. Being in the opposite extremes of condition, they are in the 
highest degree mutually beneficial, the former affording the raw material in e@x- 
change for the more laboured products of industry of the latter, while at the same 
time the colonists are by habit great consumers of British manufactures. W hat is 
required is, that the extension of colonisation should go hand in hand with the ex- 
tension of manufactures, thus generating new markets in proportion to the increase 
of fabrics. 
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‘* But, at the present moment, it is as a salutary drain to our overstocked labour- 
market that colonisation is so vitally necessary. To bring things to a healthy state, 
a vast exportation of working population must in the first place be effected, and to 
keep them so, a constant great stream of emigration must be afterwards kept up, 
And in proportion as this efflux is properly regulated, will, ut the same time, the 
condition of the people at home and abroad be prosperous, and the population pro 
gressive,” 


Doing full justice to the capabilities of North America, Mexico, the 
Cape, Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, it is New Zeavann that Mr. 
Patrick Matthew most earnestly recommends as a field for emigration, 
as a country fitted by nature and other circumstances for becoming the 
naval emporium of the southern hemisphere, and of the Pacific, under 
British colonisation. All this portion of his volume, extending from page 
114 to page 213, is malted interesting and valuable. On the other 

oints there are books which may compete in utility with his ; but here, as 
far as our reading goes, he stands alone. Indeed, as he himself informs us 
in his preface, the work at first consisted only of the part which relates to 
New Zealand, and the other portions were hastily written at the sugges- 
tion of his publisher. 

The eyes of the Colonial Secretary are said to be very somnolent. We 
hope that this is merely party scandal ; but, sleeping or waking, the highly 
important suggestions about New Zealand ought to be forced on his 
attention, and on that of his colleagues. A spouting member of parlia- 
ment might shoot up wonderfully into notice by making this his text- 
book for a few nights. To speak seriously, the work merits the best 
attention of statesmen, legislators, and writers, who suggest or guide 
public opinion. 

In all the “ modern instances” we are acquainted with, the settlement 
of civilised men among savages, whether “ot brown, or black, has been 
a curse, a scourge, and an annihilation to the latter. Mr. Patrick Mat- 
thew thinks this would not be the case with the English and the New 
Zealanders ; and we are disposed to believe that it would not, if the sug- 
gestions, regulations, and restrictions proposed by his ingenuity and 
philanthropy were, or could be, carried into effect. Indeed, humanity to 
the poor natives is with him a paramount consideration, and foremost 
among the reasons he gives why New Zealand should be colonised in 
preference to every other country is, the philanthropic reason. This argu- 
ment is discussed at length, and with very considerable eloquence, The 
whole of the book, in fact, is earnestly and nervously written. Depend 
upon it, dear reader, the writer of it is no common man! But get his 
book, and judge for yourself. He may startle a few of your preconceived 
notions about government and things in general, but he will lead you fo 
think—to think for yourself ! 


Francia’s Reign of Terror, Sequel to Letters on Paraguay. By J.P. 
and W. P. Rosertson. 


We were, on the whole, much pleased with Messrs. Robertson's two 
first volumes about Paraguay. We thought it a sincere, straightforward 
book, wherein the authors told just what they had seen, and what they 
knew, without exhibiting any symptom of that repletory malady of book- 
making which is so irksome and intolerable to practised book readers. 
We gave it our slight tribute of praise accordingly ; and we are glad to 
see, in the preface to the present volume, that the work has been very 
successful, 


‘*« We find ourselves,” say Messrs. Robertson, “ in the agreeable position of hav- 
ing to thank our critics, one and all. We have not a word of cavil or objection to 
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offer against any one of them. And be it permitted us to record, in honour of the 
press of England, that in no one instance, directly or indirectly, has influence of any 
kind, as far as we are concerned, biassed a single urticle in our favour.” 


This is all right—just as it should be; and heartily do we wish, for 
the honour both of authors and critics, that every be-praised writer could 
honestly make the same declarations. The present volume is sure to be 
far more successful with the general run of readers than its predecessors, 
for it abounds far more in narrative, and narrative of a very interesting 
and exciting kind. It would be saying little to say of it, that it is far more 
amusing than most of the romances that have been written since Sir 
W alter Scott’s. 

Francia, doctor in medicine, and dictator and tyrant of Paraguay, is 
not only one of the most singular characters of his day, but of any other 
day. 

The following is au amusing account of some of Francia’s various 
occupations. 


‘* It was one of the wisest sayings of one of the wisest of men, * [hat all he knew 
was, that he knew nothing ;’ and if he bad never penned another word, this little 
sentence would have immortalised him. Our dictator, in his estimate of himself, 
reversed the sober judgment of the sage ; for, in every action and every word, the 
Supremo proclaimed to all beholders and all hearers,‘ This 1 know, that there is 


nothing which I do not know.’ You have seen him acting the various parts of 


lawyer, legislator, secretary of state, farmer, paviour, philosopher, linguist, alge- 
braist, astronomer, intriguer, recluse, bellmaker, gunsmith, director of customs, 
chancellor of the exchequer, paymaster general of the troops, inspector of barracks, 
master of the horse, and of the ordnance too, drill-sergeant, tailor, trouser and car- 
touche-box maker; you have seen him also in the parts of gaoler and executioner, 
and finally in that of president of the detestable ‘ Chamber of Truth,’ the very de- 
signation of which, as combined with the iniquitous purposes to which it was ap- 
propriated, implies an amount of despotic impudence, and of phlegmatic daring, to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel, 

“You shall now have the Supremo exhibited to you in three more of his cha- 
racters, and those, except the parts of executioner and jailer, his favourite ones, 
You shall see him, first, acting as general of cavalry, and with a fierce countenance, 
leading a couple of troops to a charge against empty space; you shall next see him 
playing the land-surveyor, and with his theodolite mal-adroitly measuring angles, 
acute and obtuse, till, in order to complete bis lines, he found it necessary to pull 
down three-fourths of the houses of Assumption ; lastly, you shall have the Supremo 
exhibited to you in bis character of architect, attempting to repair the breaches made 
by him in his capacity of land-surveyor, First, then, I am to present the dictator to 
you asadragoon., For this purpose you must no longer think of him in the black 
suit of a diplomatist, in which he was drawn in our first series. His sable coat was 
exchanged for that of a Spanish general, bis round hat for a towering and menacing 
cocked one, with a stiff red feather and gaudy cockade in it; on his left breast he 
wore conspicuously what some called a star, and others a breast-knot. It partook 
of both, for some rich embroidery made it look like the former, and the intermixture 
with this of tricolor ribbons, red, blue, and white, made it look like the latter. The 
whole constituted a huge and barbarous badge, the design of which he had adopted 
from a caricature engraving of Bonaparte, perpetrated by a German artist, at Nu- 
remberg, in defiance of every law of propriety, and even credibility. The dictator 
dragoon cherished into stunted growth two mustachios on bis upper lip, which were 
plentifully manured with princesa ; avd he is said much to have regretted that the 
soil of his face was not adapted to the growth of whiskers. 

‘* To these appurtenances of military costume, he added a cavalry sabre, in a steel 
scabbard, and a pair of holsters covered with crimson velvet, in which were two 
double-barrelled pistols. He wore also a blue silk, or rather satin, sash (color de la 
patiia) with a tassel at either end of it, not unlike the tassel of a modern bell-pull, 
But the Supremo, even arrayed in all his military glory, was too much of a civilian 
entirely to lay aside the honourable insignia which distinguished the learned and 
diplomatic members of that body. Of these insignia, silk stockings, gold buckles, 
and thin shoes were indispensable parts; and a still more notable emblem of civic 
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authority was the golden cane, with the gold head and black tassel. The Supremo 
therefore, kept all these as indispensable parts of his costume. To boots he had a 
rooted antipathy, and boasted of never having worn them since he was first admitted 
an abogado de derecho, orjurist. Over his silk stockings he had thus fastened his 
military spurs, and so, half soldier, half lawyer, a more refined centaur than any one 
of the crew which took me to Bajada, did Francia sally forth to drills, inspections, and 
reviews. Conceive him now, with his civic cane slipped into a receptacle for it in 
his bolsters, and his right hand wielding a not over brightly burnished sabre, at the 
head of two troops of cavalry, and prepared to lead them on to the charge. ¢ A paso 
lento, ma-a-ar-chén,’ cried the dictator; ‘ move on, at slow-ow-ow time: ‘4 paso 
redoblado ;’ at quick time ;’ ‘ cirguen a galope ;’ ‘ charge at full speed.’ Like Hanni- 
bal, son of Hamilcar, he then led his men over some of the sloping Alps of Paraguay. 
‘ A-a-alto,’ after balf an hour’s gallop, cried the dictator-—ha-a-alt ;’ and then he 
ordered his aides-de-camp to beat with their sabres any man who had fallen out of 
the ranks, or whose horse had stumbled over the burnt trunk of a palm-tree.” 


In common with others, we had been deceived by a report of the dicta- 
tor’s death. Messrs. Robertson assure us that he is still alive—that, like 
Ben Jonson’s love, in the old song, he still 

** Rules and reigns without control.’’ 


We hinted on a previous occasion that our authors were not very pro- 
found politicians, It is quite clear to us that there is a great deal in 
Francia’s policy, and in the system he has established for so long a time 
in Paraguay, which they are incapable of understanding and explaining. 
From their own materials, from the information which they have col- 
lected, and upon which we rely, as upon the testimony of honest, truth- 
a men, we should form sundry conclusions very different from 
theirs. 





Scenes at Home and Abroad. By Hersert Bryne Hatt, Esq., 
Author of “ Spain, and the Seat of War in Spain,” Knight of St. 
Ferdinand, and M.S. A. M. 


This is alight agreeable little volume, which will occupy a winter's 
evening, without leaving any painful impressions to disturb the night. 
It contains seven amusing stories,—‘“ The House of St. Clare,” “ The 
Banks of the Thames,” “ Adelheid of Sunan,” “ The Knights of Festen- 
berg,” “ Recollections of La Mailleraie,” “ The Nymph of the Danube,” 
and “ The Mill of ‘Tancarville.” 

Three of the stories, the author tells us, are in some measure selected 
and translated from old German manuscripts. We confess we should 
never have suspected this from the evidence of the compositions. 





The Entomologist's Text Book. By J. D. Westwoop, F.L.S., 
Secretary to the Entomological Society of London, &c. 


Mr. Westwood occupies—and we believe deservedly—a foremost rank 
among the professors of that peculiar branch of natural history to which 
he has devoted himself. He has also the happy art of making his science 
yopular—of conveying his information in a pleasing and very intelligible 
ita. The present volume contains the leading entomological articles 
which he contributed to the British Cyclopedia of Natural History, some- 
what remodelled, and in several instances considerably improved. It is 
small, compact, and cheap, illustrated with very numerous woodcuts not 
given in the Cyclopedia, and will serve admirably as an introduction to 
the study of the natural history and classification of insects, including the 
Crustacea and Arachnida. 
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When the young student has made himself familiar with this treatise, he 
should go to those rich mines of instruction and amusement, the volumes 
of Spence, Kirby, and Huber, opening his eyes at the same time to all 
living insects in fields and woods, gardens and groves. Properly directed, 
a little actual observation will go farther than a great deal of reading, in 
making him a good entomologist. 


Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Fdited by 
WituiaM Stannore Tayior, Esq., and Captain Joun Henry 
PriNnGLE, Executors of his Son, John Earl of Chatham, and pub- 
lished from the original manuscripts in their possession, 


We have just received the second volume of this work, which consists 
entirely of original letters, and a few necessary and very sensible notes 
introduced by the editors. The letters run over a period of nine years, 
from 1757 to 1766, during which occurred the noua negociations to 
secure Mr. Pitt to the court interest, or to keep him out of office altoge. 
ther ; the expulsion of Wilkes, with the “ great combustion” that followed 
that ill-advised measure; the peace of 1762: the pension (most hardly 
begged for!) to the patriot Pitt; the Chatham peerage, &c. Xe, 

The writers of these letters are men and women, of all grades, all 
colours, all nations. Perhaps the most conspicuous are, Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton, (commonly called ‘‘ Single-speech Hamilton,” and one of the 
suspected authors of Junius’ Letters,) Mr. Nuthall, a witty attorney at 
law, Mr. Beckford, the wealthy father of the author of ‘ Vathek,” Sterne, 
Andrew Mitchell, the accomplished diplomatist, Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
Bristol, the Duke of Newcastle, Villettes, Prince Ferdinand of Bruns. 
wick, the King of Prussia, (Frederic the Great,) the Count de Fuentes, 
the Marquis Grimaldi, John Wilkes, M. de Bougainville, Lord Bute, 
Voltaire, Dr. Warburton, Bamber Gascoyne, Algarotti, Horace Walpole, 
James Boswell, George Onslow, Lord Shelburne, General Burgoyne, and 
his Majesty George III. 

Collectively the correspondence throws considerable light on the party 
history and other events of the time; nor are the letters altogether un- 
amusing. The editorial part, we should say, is executed with care and 
ability. 

The weightier matters treated of will recommend the volumes to the 
historian and politician; but our present task limits itself to the selecting 
a few of the lighter passages for the amusement of our readers, These 
we shall take indiscriminately from the letters and from the editors’ foot. 


notes. 
MR. GRENVILLE, THE GENTLE SHEPHERD, 


“ As one of the ways and means of the year (1763) a bill had been brought in, 
laying a duty on cider,and subjecting the makers of it to the laws of excise. In the 
course of its progress, Mr. Pitt strongly opposed it. ‘ Every man’s house was,’ he 
said, ‘ biscastle; and if this tax was endured, it would necessarily lead to the in- 
troduction of the excise laws into the domestic concerns of every private family, and 
to every species of the produce of land : the laws of excise were odious and grievous 
to the dealer, but intolerable to the private person,’ Mr, Grenville, although he 
admitted that the excise was odious, contended that the tax was unavoidable, 
‘ Where,’ he asked, ‘ can you lay another tax of equal efficiency ?’ And be repeated 
several times, * Tell me where you can lay another tax—tell me where.’ Upon 
which Mr. Pitt, in the words i song at that time popular, replied in a musical 


tone, ‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me where!’ This anecdote is related by Almon, and 
also by Mr. Butler in his Reminiscences ; who adds, that the effect upon the house 
was irresistible, and settled on Mr. Grenville the appellation of ‘ the gentle shep- 


herd !” 
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“ Sir, Though I bave no suspicion that the enclosed dedication can offend you, vet 

[ thought it my duty to take some method of letting you see it, before I presumed 

to beg the honour of precsating it to you next week, with the Life and Opinions of 

Tristram Shandy. 
“ IT am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

* Laurence Srerne, 


*‘7O THE RIGHT HON, MR. PITT. 


“ Sir, — Never poor wight of a dedicator had less hopes from his dedication, than I 
have from this of mine, for it is written in a by-corner of the kingdom, and in a re- 
trred thatched house, where I live in a constant endeavour to fence against the infir- 
mities of ill-health, and other evils of life, by mirth; being firmly persuaded that 
every time a man smiles,—but much more so when he k 1ughs, —that it adds something 
to this fragment of life. 1 humbly beg, sir, that you w ill honour this book by taking 
it (not under your protection, it must protect itself, but) into the country with vou, 
where, if 1 am told it has made you smile, or can conceive it bas beguiled you of one 
moment’s pain, I shall think myself as happy as a minister of state—pe rhaps much 
happier than any one (one only excepted) that I have ever heard or read of. | am, 
great Sireeand, what is more to your honour, L am, good Sir—your well-wisher, 
and most humble fellow-subject, 


‘The Auruor.’ 


Poor Yorick, by the publication of the two first volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, at this time, became a London lion—a lion of the first magnitude. 
Painters painted his portrait, and engravers engraved it: the man was 
as great an object of admiration as his book. ‘There was a scramble 
among the great and fashionable who should get him to their parties 
first; and where he was to dine people were invited a fortnight be- 
fore. 

In the year 1760, Pitt stood godfather to the future author of “ Vathek.” 
The following is a letter of thanks from the grateful father, William 
Beckford, Esq., who was then engaged in making improvements at Font- 


hill. 


“ My dear Sir,—Your very obliging and much esteemed favour was duly re- 
ceived. I consider it the greatest honour to have such a sponsor to my child. He 
was made a Christian last night, and Lord Effingham was your proxy. No endea- 
vours of mine shall be wanting (if it please Ged to spare his life) to instil into bis 
tender mind principles of religion, honour, and love of country. It is true, these 
are old-fashioned principles ; but they are such as you approve of, and practise, 
Nothing would give me more pleasure than to tuke your opinion on my present 
works, and to regulate my future operations by your advice and judgment ; but I 
cannot flatter myself so much as to think it possible to enjoy that comfort, until you 
have first procured for your country a safe, honourable, and lasting peace. I aw, 
dear Sir, your ever fuithful and affectionate bumble servant, 

«“ W. Becxrorp.” 


CHARLES II. KING OF NAPLES AND THEN OF SPAIN. 

The following passages are taken from an interesting letter written by 
Mr. Stanier Porten, who had been for some years British resident at 
Naples. When Charles III. succeeded to the throne of Spain, it was es- 
sential to Pitt to have a good uotion of his character and habits, and he 
requested Mr, Porten to give him what information he could on these 


oo as also concerning the characters of those who had accompanied 
tis Majesty from Naples to Spain. 


* The King has strong natural parts, which doubtless might have been greatly 
improved, had he not been kept in such a remarkable subjection during his youth... 
He is universally acknowledged to be possessed of high sentiments of justice and 
humanity. He has with great assiduity applied himself to extirpate robbers and 
murderers, who abounded in the country ; and of late years few accidents have 
happened, even in the remotest provinces 
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“ He bas attained a perfect knowledge of all the fabrics and manufactures at 
Naples, of which he frequently talked, and gave circumstantial details during his 
dinner. He is extremely reserved ; and it is very difficult even for those who 
constantly attend him, to penetrate his intentions, which be conceals with art, and, 
perhaps, sometimes with a certain degree of dissimulation; but he is firm to a de- 
gree, whenever he has once taken a determinate resolution. He is of a robust con- 
stitution, so extremely regular in his diet, that it has been observed he ate and drank 
almost the same quantity every day both in winter and summer. He is exact to a 
moment in all his actions ; and such a constant uniformity was there in everything 
he did, that let the weather be as it might, he alighted always from his coach to make 
water at a particular tree near Caserta. He used to rise early both in winter and 
summer. As soon as he came out of his bedchamber he went to chapel, then drank 
chocolate, afterwards to council, and then abroad either to shoot or fish. He con- 
stantly dined in public at twelve o'clock, and soon after dinner went again to one of 
those diversions. He minded neither heat, cold, nor rain; the weather seldom hin- 
dered his going abroad twice every day. In the evening, he again went to confer 
with his ministers, who had all their separate days; then he supped, and at ten 
every night was in bed. From these rules he hardly ever varied at Naples. He has 
ever been an affectionate husband, and tender parent to all his children; and it is 
generally believed he never knew any woman except the Queen. He loves splendour, 
magnificence, and to see a brilliant court ; but he used to wear himself a frock and 
close sleeve, except on days of functions, and especially on the Queen's birthday 
and saints’ days, when his Majesty was very richly dressed, and all the nobility, 
corps of officers, judges, chief lawyers, Xc., kissed his hands; but as soon as that 
ceremony was over, the King retired to put on his frock, and be generally gave his 
rich suit to some poor nobleman of the court, ordering beforehand the suit to be 
made according to the size of the person it was destined for ; so that sometimes the 
clothes appeared much too long, at other times too short, for his Majesty, He has 
a great passion for building, of which the new palace at Caserta is a strong proof ; 
besides his other palaces at Portici, Capo di Monte, and Persano. None of them 
are yet finished.* He is also particularly tond of the china manufacture at Capo di 
Monte. During a fair held annually in the square before his palace at Naples, there 
isa shop solely for the sale of part of this china; and a note was daily brought to 
the King of what was there sold, together with the names of those who bought; 
and it is said, he looked often favourably on the persons who made any purchase,” 


PITT UPON WILKES. 


“On the 24th of November, (1763,) when the question ‘ that the privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to the case of writing and publishing seditious hbels,’ 
ugain came to be discussed, Mr. Pitt, though very ill, came down to the House on 
crutches, and vehemently reprobated the facility wiih which Parliament was surren- 
dering its own privileges ; but he carefully impressed on the House that he was 
werely delivering a constitutional opinion, and not vindicating the libel, or itv author, 
Ile condemned the whole series of North Britons, and called them illberal, un- 
manly, and detestable. ‘ He abborred,’ he said, ‘ all national reflections: the King's 
subjects were one people: whoever divided them was guilty of sedition, His Ma- 
Jesty’s complaint was well-founded ; it was just; it was necessary, The author did 
not deserve to be ranked among the human species! he was the blasphemer of his 
God, and the libeller of his King. He had no connexion with him: be had no con- 
nexion with any such writer.” 


** PRINCE CHARLES OF BRUNSWICK AND THE QUAKER. 


‘‘ The prince, who came to England to marry the Princess Augusta, eldest sister 
of the King, landed at Harwich on the 12th, where he was enthusiastically received 
by the populace. Lady Chatham, in writing to Mr, Pitt, says, ‘ Mrs. Boscawen 
tells me they almost pulled down the house in which he was, in order to see him. 
A substantial Quaker insisted so strongly upon seeing bim, that he was allowed to 
come into the room: he pulled off bis hat to him and said, ‘ Noble friend, give me 
thy hand,’—which was given, and he kissed it, saying, ‘ Although 1 do not fight 
myself, I love a brave man that will fight. Thou art a valiant prince, and art to be 
married to a lovely princess ; love her, make her a good husband, and the Lord 

; * Nor are they finished yet! 
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bless you both.’ The prince arrived the same evening at Somerset House, where he 
was lodged ; and the marriage took place on the evening of the 14th,” 





The letters which show the great Chatham to the greatest advantage 
are, perhaps, those affectionate ones he writes to his wife: and those 
which show him to the worst advantage are assuredly those in which, 
after his fall from the highest places, he petitions for subordinate places— 
supplicates, entreats, whines for some office, some sinecure, a pension, no 
matter what! But we should bear in mind that, afterall, it was a mean 
age in which he lived—a high harvest time for mediocrity, and low- 
minded, jobbing politicians. The first Pitt must ever deserve the appel- 
lation of great, A ae compared with the mass of his contemporaries in 


public life. 








Ignatia, and other Poems. By Mary Anne Browne, Author of 
‘“ Mont Blanc,” “ Ada,” &c. 


We have met with some sweet poetry from this young lady’s pen “ afore- 
time.” The present elegant little volume—an honour to the Liverpool 
press from which it issues—contains, together with these verses, many 
that are quite new to us, and equal in merit to those with which we were 
already acquainted. “ Ignatia,’ the longest piece in the volume, a nar- 
rative poem occupying some sixty pages, is marked with unusual power 
and pathos—a pathos which occasionally goes sharp to the heart like 
some of the immortal passages of the ever great Crabbe. We be- 
lieve that few, if any, living female writers of verse could equal the best 
parts of Ignatia. ‘The opening is bold and beautiful, not without some 
master touches of originality and magnificence. 


* Summer and sunshine! The rich rose is wreathing 
Around the porches of my father’s hall, 

Wild incense from the jasmine flower is breathing, 
The fountain’s waves in silver plashes fall 

Beneath the broad old cbhesnuts, and the trees 

Of blossomed limes are all alive with bees ; 

Green are the boughs where the young orange hides, 

And the low vines upon the mountain's sides 

Already have their wealth of living gold 

And amethyst, beneath the shadowy fold 

Of their green leaves. Sunshine and summer days ! 
The earth its festal time of gladness bath, 
Yet not a flower-scent comes upon my path, | 

Save when some long-lived breath mournfully strays 

On the chill sea wind, from the smiling land, 

And pauses lingering on this island strand. 








Summer and sunshine! yet they change not thee, 
My chosen prison wall, eternal Sea ! 
In vain the sunbeams woo thy giant breast, 
From the kind earth the icy bonds they thaw, 
And the young buds and infant herbage draw 
Out from the slumber of their wintry rest ; 
But let them light and bless thee as they will, 
Thou art all cold, and stern, and barren still ; 
Their beauty shines on thy unquiet face, 
Making thee flash and glitter— but in vain, 
Thou givest but their brightness back again ; 
No happy life upon thy plains hath place ; 
Thou gleamest just as brightly in those rays 
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"Neath cloudless, frosty skies, as in these days 
Of summer prime.” " 


** Mine own dear mother! even now, by spell 

Most powerful, deep affection’s memory, 

I can recall her lovely form—how well ~ 

Do I remember that dark, thoughtful eve, 

So clear, so deep, and with that onward look, 
That of a farther, holier world partook, 

As if its glance passed earthly musings by.— 
That pure broad brow, and the smooth raven hair, 
Parted and braided with such tasteful care, 
Beneath the crimson cap, with golden band, 
Wrought in the curious fashion of her land ; 

Of richest silk was shaped her purple vest, 

Close to her arms, and folded o'er her breast, 

Clasped at the throat by one large opal stone,— 

The ample skirt descended from her zone 

In graceful sweep, and as she moved about, 

Her dainty feet stole softly in and out, 

Shod in their silken sandals ;—ever thus 

Her image comes before me, various 

In attitude, but ever in that dress 

That suited best her eastern loveliness. 

Sometimes I see her, standing on the tower 

Of our old home, in the deep midnight hour ; 

The silvery moonlight tinging her smooth brow 

With an ethereal lustre, and the glow 

Of an unearthly beauty on her cheek ; 

Sometimes | see her as she loved to seek 

Her favourite garden paths, oft raising up 

Some drooping flower, and shaking from its cup 

The heavy rain-drops. Sometimes, when the day 

Was setting, kneeling suddenly to pray 

The prayer my sire had taught her ; sometimes bending 
Over my couch, at early morning’s hour, 

Her smile into my very soul descending, 

Her voice a spell of most barmonious power, 
Tuning my heart to gladness for the day, 
Melting the trace of troubled dreams away ; 

‘So changefully the vision meets my sight, 
But always beautiful, and al ways bright. 


Little my mother taught me, if to teach 
Be to set lessons conned in gloom and fear ; 
If it be formal rules to give, and preach 
Sermons on prudence awfully severe ; 
If it include bent brow and accent stern ; 
Beneath such teachings I had not to learn ! 
Her words of admonition were but few, 
But there was precept and example too 
In her deep thoughtfulness, her energy, 
When energy was needed, in the love 
That glorified her deeds, and lit her eye 
Like a pure star, and fluttered as a dove 
In all her fears ;—it was her rage, her meekness ; 
It was her sternest strength, her frailest weakness ; 
It bore her fearless from her native land, 
It taught her calumny and scorn to brave ; 
It nerved her heart, it nerved her fairy hand, 
From Paynim hold the Christian knight to save ; 
It taught her when I erred, (and oh, how oft 
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In the following description of an eastern mother the reader will 
recognise a delicate touch or two borrowed from the old poets. 
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1 won upon that nature kind and soft !) 

On my most simple semblance of repenting 

To stay all punishment, with fond relenting 

My forfeit privileges to restore, 

To take me to her loving heart once more ! 

Love, lave! it was the staple of her mind, 

It might be simple—but ‘twas very kind !” 
If our space permitted, we would fain follow up the touching narrative ; 


but as it is, we can only give from it a musical and beautiful little 
lyric. 


‘“«] tried to read, but oh, thy name, 
Its form the lines and letters took ! 
I strove in vain, thine image came 
Gliding betwixt me and the book ; 
I tried to sing, but then there stole 
The haunting memory of a tone 
Echoing for ever in my soul, 
And with its voice it drowned mine own. 


I flung the book aside ; I hushed 
The song upon my lips, and gazed 
Where, with the crimson sunset flushed, 
‘The western heaven intensely blazed : 
But sunset ever as a part 
Of thy most glorious nature seems ; 
Its light the radiance of thy heart, 
And all its thronging clouds thy dreams. 


The greenwood glade, the sounding sea, 
The dripping of the early rain, 
All seem to speak and breathe of thee, 
And bring thy memory back again : 
Hast thou in nature such a share? 
Do emanations from thy soul 
Mix in the gentle summer air, 
Or mingle with the waters’ roll ? 


Ah, no '—though on the sounding sea, 
And through the world, these visions range, 
The spell to raise them is with me; 
Within my heart, the magic change : 
Thou best beloved! though so clear 
The dream of thee that round me clings, 
It is the coloured atmosphere 
Ubrough which I see all earthly things !” 


Several of the minor and miscellaneous pieces are exceedingly grace- 
ful. We have been delighted with the lines addressed “ to James 
Nack, the deaf and dumb Ameriean poet,” with “the Poet and the 
Magician,” aud with “the Vision of the Violet.” The following little 
song ought to be set to the sweetest music. In its way it is all but 
perfect. 


* Dearest! do not doubt me! 
When thou think’st about me 
Think of some true star, 
Shining still afar, 

Changeless through all time, 
In constancy sublime. 

Think of moveless mountains, 
Think of stayless fountains, 
Of the endless tide, 

Of all things strong and tried, 
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Dearest, do not leave me! 

If thou wouldst deceive me, 

In word, deed, or thought, 

Think what woe is wrought 

By deceitful Ocean, ° 
By the storm's commotion ;— 
Think how rainbows die, 

With no sunbeam nigh ; 

Think how flowers are lost, 

In the blighting frost ; 

Think of green leaves falling 

At the wild wind’s calling : 

If thou canst, then leave me; 

If thou wilt, deceive me!” 


49 


Here we intended to leave this fascinating volume, but another gem arrests 


us, and we must find room for it. 


Besides, we are really anxious to draw 


attention to these productions—to do our little best to rescue them 
from that neglect which now-a-days too commonly awaits poetry of all 


kinds. 


Imacrnary Lanps, 


‘* Were they but visions of the olden time, 


Those sunny lands, whereon our childhood mused ? 
Were their undying flowers, their summer prime, 

But from some poet’s glowing heart, transfused 
Into the deathless page? Had they no place 

In the cold bounds of earth? Were all their streams, 
Their myrtle forests, and their glorious race 

Of nymphs and swains, bnt phantasies and dreams ? 


Were they but visions? ‘ Araby the Blest,” 
Though hidden now beneath the burning sand, 
Have not our spirits, with thy fame possessed, 
Longed to behold thee, oh, thou lovely land ! 
Have we not almost felt the spicy gales 
That flung their influence o’er the pathless sea, 
And envied those of old whose swelling sails 
Caught the rich odour, breathing all of thee? 


And thou, Arcadia, with thy chiming waters, 
Thy sloping lawns, thy broad and grassy glades, 


And more than those, thy fair and flower-crowned daughters, 


Gliding like spirits through thy leafy shades ; 
While the sweet flutes breathed softly on the breeze, 
And the delicious voices gushed in song— 
Are these but visions ? do not scenes like these 
Unto the weary paths of earth belong ? 


And El Dorado! who hath trod thy shores ? 
Are there no sands that sparkle so with gold ? 
Are there no rivers over hidden stores 
Of pearls and diamonds to the ocean rolled ? 
All the strange blossoms, with their rich — 
And giant bells, and urns, and splendid dyes, 
All the bright nameless birds with gorgeous plumes, 
Are these but of the poet’s phantasies? 


They may be dreams ; yet by the magic claim 
They bad upon our love in early days, 

And by the minds that could such visions frame, 
And things so radiant from their musings raise, 
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Notices of New Works. 
And by the deep response the e der heart 
Gives tothe tales of their unreal bowers, 


We feel and know that our immortal part 
Longs for a fairer, purer sphere than ours!" 


The Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Physiology of Man. 


This seems to us as near an approach to absolute absurdity or mys- 
tification as anything we have looked into for a very long time. At first 
we thought it was a joke—a lengthy one to be sure, for it occupies more 
than five hundred and fifty good octavo pages—but still a joke—a drol- 
lery, and if not a jeu d'esprit, a jeu de patie nce. But, as we plodded on, 
we found that the author was serious in his vagaries, solemn in his ab- 
surdities. He must have got beyond that exercise of the mind which is 
thinking, and fallen into that other condition which is called moon-calving. 
We doubt whether he has had a definite idea in all that he has written ; 
we are certain that we have not been able to form any such idea in our 
minds from his words and sentences. He ought to have written in La- 
puta. There he might have been famous, and the more unintelligible the 
better. 

He starts by telling us that the discovery of the vital principle has 
now become essential to the wants of mankind, because disease and death 
are so unusually prevalent in the present day. We suppose people did not 
die in our author's younger days, and will cease to commit that folly when 
they shall have picked the kernel out of his mystic tome. He says that 
at no time could the discovery of the vital principle have proved of greater 
utility. From which expression we conclude that he imagines he has 
discovered the mystery of mysteries, albeit we cannot trace its symbol or 
elucidation in his book. Nay, alittle further on, he speaks more de- 
cidedly as to his actual discovery of the vital principle. 


‘The promulgation of this discovery was a duty incumbent upon any person 
within whose reach a knowledge so important had been placed: this duty, this im- 
perative duty, is now fulfilled, "and the knowledge upon which will be found to de- 
pend the fate of past, present, and future ages, is at last placed within the limits of 
the comprehension of man !” 

* . ’ ° . + * 

‘ Animal life being divided into three distinct stages, and these proving analogous 
to the solid, fluid, and aeriform states of inorganic matter, all creation is bere iden- 
tified with the animal origin, and our universe, generally admitted to be in the con- 
dition of an undulating fluid, maintained to be capable of assuming also the solid 
and gaseous forms of existence: from which the following deductions have been 
made :— 

‘ist, That an ovum was originally formed, containing within its circumference or 
boundary, all known matter in a solid, latent, and inactive condition. From this 
ovum has arisen, 

** 2ndly, The Feetal or fluid state of matter, which has been endowed with active 
life for the purposes of organisation ; the heart being our sun, the other heavenly 
bodies—the several organs belonging to the fetus: ‘the whole (our earth include “l) 
progressing at the present period towards the structure of one complete human frame, 
analogous to that of Man, 

“ Srdly, The future or perfected existence of the present frtus as a locomotive 
being of celestial substance and imperishable nature: this last period answering to 
the life of man subsequent to birth, which is the aeriform stage.” 


The author tells us that his work is addressed to the whole world ; but 
we believe few of our readers would emulate our patience in wading so 
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far through it as we have done, or even thank us for culling its recondite 
passages. Yet we must venture upon a sample or two. 


“ Locomotive man always maintains the highest position in the sphere of life; in 
relation to my sphere, (for each man has a sphere of bis own,) such is then my own 
present position. I therefore identify myself with the individual whose history bas 
been given in the preceding pages. I am conscious of my existence in a sphere, 
each part or portion of which is more or less connected with myself. Between this 
elevated point in which I am developed, and the freezing point or apex of my sphere, 
all the parts or portions of myself must be ascending and descending. By the ex- 
ternal membrane, I am even now falling towards the apex, by the internal line rising 
again in a new form towards my present locomotive position on the globe. All the 
intervening points are either my ancestors or successors in the scale. They all 
belong to me, and are necessary to my existence and reproduction, inasmuch as | am 
necessary to that of a higher sphere than my own, Each successive being produced 
in this my external sphere, marks the progression of its internal organisation, and 
gradual ascension in the scale of life. 

* The history of man has never yet been geologically written. It has been truly 
said that no two stones are alike: an observation which applies very forcibly to the 
human race. Man’s materials, size, qualities, and duration, are all dependent upon 
his specific gravity, or peculiar situation upon the earth, of which he constitutes the 
crust. He may justly be styled ‘ a diving stone :’ being employed by the one grand 
Architect in erecting a holy temple unto Himself.” 

e * * * . - ° 

‘« The life of man, therefore, depends not, as is generally supposed, on the out- 
ward shell or skin, the earth’s surface, but upon that internal line of ascent which 
is regulated by it. As the surface rises or falls, so does the internal line become 
accelerated or retarded in its progress, ‘ 

“* Man is both a freeholder and a leaseholder: a freeholder by virtue of his celes- 
tial or elastic life, a leaseholder by the terrestrial or non-elastic: by the first he 
should ascend, by the last descend, ad infinitum, Whatever has lived once must 
live for ever. Each race of animals, having a sphere of its own to range in, should 
form to itself an upright and more perfect generation from the direct line upwards : 
thus the celestial man, or Deity, beginning at the bottom of the line, must gradually 
be rising up to his native abode in the universe : his relation to the sphere on which 
he moves is that of a parent to its offspring : one complete species or race is contained 
in that sphere, which is a successive identification of himself: from first to last, in 
either case, the succession or chain remains unbroken, and each link will eventually 
be recognised in its proper order. Hence we may discover the origin of filial love, 
ancestorial pride, patriotism, and religion.” 

* . * * a ° ° 

‘“‘ The original formation of the moon, or brain, by the ascent of matter to the 
point of extreme levity, has already been explained. After a certain quantity of 
these materials had been absorbed or accumulated into one condensed focus, any 
fresh deposition must have become repugnant to its nature, When, therefore, by 
the increased gravitation carried on upon the surface of the earth, a superabundant 
supply was conveyed by the apex to the interior or ascending current, Oppression 
must have commenced in proportion to that superabundance at the extreme point of 
ascension—the brain or moon.” 


And here we will stop, suggesting that if our author could attain to 
“the point of extreme levity,” and make a journey to the moon, like 
Astolfo, in search of his lost wits, it would do him no harm. 


History of Egypt under the Ptolemies. By Samvue. SHanre, 


This is a very valuable contribution to ancient history, written bya 
learned and elegant author, who has devoted himself with unusual zeal 
to the in part dark, but in other parts dazzling and glorious, annals of 
Old Egypt. Mr. Sharpe has published at different times “ The Early 
History of Egypt, from the Old Testament, Herodotus, Manctho, and 
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the Hieroglyphical Inscriptions,” “‘ Egyptian Inscriptions, from the British 
Museum and other sources,” and “ Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyp- 
tion Hieroglyphics.” All these are works which the scholar and aunti- 
quary ought to possess. The present is of a more popular character, and 
will please and suit a greater variety of readers. After a brief but learned 
and ingenious introduction, which treats of the earliest history of the 
wonderful land which the Nile waters, Mr. Sharpe begins with Ptolemy 
Soter, the first of a great dynasty who obtained the dominion of Egypt 
on the death of Alexander the Great, or about three hundred and twenty- 
two years before Christ ; and he ends with the death of Cleopatra, the last 
of her dynasty, and the conquest of the country by Augustus Cesar, in 
the year 54.8.0. The perusal of this short and compact volume will 
impress the reader with the truth of his assertion, that the family of the 
Ptolemies had done more for art and letters than any that can be pointed 
out in history. It is particularly under this point of view that their 
annals interest us,and that Mr. Sharpe's volume comes to us as a welcome 
friend and companion. We have indeed been delighted with its lively 
appreciation of objects of art, and science, and literature, with its glow- 
ing love for the beautiful, and its generous aspirations after liberty and 
those institutions which can alone render a people permanently great and 
prosperous. His style is easy and unaffected, and powerful when power 
is required, 


Edinburgh Cabinet Novels. Cockburn’s Oath. 


We have already, and more than once, called our readers’ attention 
to this cheap and good series of new Scottish novels and romances. One 
tale is published in it every three months, and all the tales which have ap- 
peared as yet are exceedingly good—far superior, indeed, tomany which 
cost more money. We have read “ Cockburn’s Oath” with much interest, 
and can safely recommend it to novel readers in general. It is a legend of 
the Blackfriars’ Wynd, of the good old town of Edinburgh, containing 
much that is wild, and romantic, and picturesque. Of course the imita- 
tion of Walter Scott is apparent, but still there is more originality than 
we usually find in such productions, 


The Public Buildings erected in the West of England, from the 
Designs and under the Superintendence of Joun Fovuuston, 


F.R.T. B. A. 


The vast improvements which we have witnessed, and which we are 
daily witnessing, in the streets of London, are happily not confined to 
the metropolis. Our provincial towns are also making rapid strides ; 
being favoured, in numerous instances, by the superiority of materials 
for building, which they have close at hand, whilst the poor Londoners 
must still, in the main, stick to bricks and plaster. In few places have 
improvements been so rapid, and directed with such good taste, as in 
Plymouth and Devonport ; and it appears that nearly everything done 
there has been designed and directed by the author of the magnificent 
volume now before us. The Royal Hotel, the Assembly Room, the 
Theatre, the Atheneum, Public Library, St. Andrew’s Chapel, and other 
edifices at Plymouth; the Town Hall, Public Library, Mount Zion 
Chapel, and the Column at Devon yort, have all been designed and 
planned by Mr. Foulston. Views of all these places, on a good large 
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scale, are here given; and they look so well upon oe as almost to 


tempt one, ma/gre the frost and snow, to jump on a coach, and ride down 
to see them in their solid reality. In addition to these views, which are 
internal as well as external, the volume contains ground plans, sections, 
working drawings for each building, and professional descriptions of the 
various parts most worthy of attention. The Column at Devonport, 
which is built of granite, a hundred and twenty-seven feet high, was 
raised in rather a novel manner. Every stone was hoisted and set with. 
out the use of scaffolding, including the abacus of the capital, which is 
in four stones, each weighing between three and four tons. The method 
adopted is clearly explained by plans, sections, and letter-press, as is also 
Mr. Foulston’s method of constructing and roofing (with iron-work) the 
theatre at Plymouth, which is said to be the only fire-proof theatre in this 
country. All these, with other particulars, must, we should think, render 
the volume highly useful to young architects and engineers. Without 
pretending to judge of the more professional parts of it, we consider its 
production highly honourable to Mr. Foulston, and very cordially wish it 
every success. 


Gazella, or Rilcar the Wanderer, a Poetic Romance of the Isle of 
Wight. In Five Cantos. By Francis Wors.ey. 


This poem evinces a deep tone of feeling, and if, as we imagine, it is a 
first production, it augurs well for the future. Mr. Worsley describes his 
object to be to unite romantic wildness of circumstances with a blending 
of the mutual influences of poetical emotion and poetical philosophy, or 
that of feeling as distinguished from that of reason: the inner man and 
not the outer being the argument, and the scenery of nature, and circum. 
stances connected with it, being selected as subservient and appropriate 
to the characters and incidents. Certainly no author could be more 
happy in the choice of his scenery, in which his mind evidently luxuriates, 
and justly. The incidents are stirring, and the descriptions vivid. We 
regret that our space forbids our extracting from this beautiful little 
volume, which will no doubt find its way into the hands of many of the 
lovers of the romantic scenery it describes, 


Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


The Philosophy of Death and the Future Life —A series of excellent dis- 
courses—reprints from the writings of those two distinguished Americans 
Dr. Channing and the Rev. Orville Dewey. Dr. Channing is as well 
known and as properly appreciated in England and Scotland as in the 
United States: Mr. Dewey is less, but deserves to be equally known, 

The Scottish Banker, or a Popular Exposition of the Practice of Bank- 
ing in Scotland. By W. H. Locan, National Bank of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh.—A capital little treatise, well calculated to remove many misap- 
prehensions which exist in England on the subject of Scottish banking. 

My first Concealment, or the Confessions of an Eaile, By W. A. 
Curriz, Esq.—Short and sweet—altogether a pretty moral little 
book. 

Byron “and the Abbey.” By Henry Austen Driver, author of 
‘* Harold de Burun,” “ The Arabs,” &c.—Conclusive as an argument, 
We recommend it to the Dean of Westminster, and to others whom it may 


concert. 
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The Devoted One, and other Poems. By Dugald Moore, author of “ The 
African,” “Bard of the North,” “ Hour of Retribution,” &c.—This volume 
is deserving of far more attention than it is likely to meet with. It con- 
tains many spirited and graceful verses. 

The Greenhouse, &c. By Mr. M‘Inrosu.—Excellent! a book to be 
purchased by all who love flowers and plants, and are rich enough to have 
a greenhouse. The directions are as clear as possible. 

The Present Age of Satire. By Juvenal Junius.—Not satire, but twad- 
dle of the sleepiest kind. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul. By the Hon. Mountstuart E)- 
phinstone.—This is a new and revised edition of an admirable work 
written by one of the most able and best men that ever ruled in British 


India. Kecent events will give it the greatest importance in the eyes of 


statesmen and politicians : but as a series of most animated pictures of a 


wild and romantic country and people, it has charms for all classes of 


readers. There are few, very few, books of the same interesting class 
that we have read with more pleasure. 

The Popular Encyclopedia, or Conversations Lexicon, Part XI1.— 
This essentially popular work is now rapidly approaching completion. 
The part before us reaches the article ““ Wavre;” one more volume will 
end the whole work. 

New T'ranslation of the Tales of a Thousand and One Nights, known 
in England as the Arabian Nights Entertainments, with copious Notes. 
By Epwarp Wit.1AM Lang, illustrated with many hundred wood-cuts. 
Parts 1X. and X.—Fresh and beautiful as ever. This work, when complete, 
will be unique. 

The Bubbles of Canada. By the author of the ‘‘ Clockmaker.”—A 
party, and, on the whole, a very paltry pamphlet. Little better than a 
mere catchpenny ! 

Ollendorf’s Method of Learning German.—An excellent method, which, 
with the book containing it, we recommend to all beginners in the German 
language. 

A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. By Tuomas Rymer Jones. 
Part I11—This most useful work goes on admirably. We shall be glad 
to see it completed, when we shall devote a page or two to the subject. 

Franklin's Journal of Income and Ewpense ; intended chiefly for the use 
of Young Men holding Situations, Collegians, Law and Medical Students, 
and others of limited incomes.—Couveniently cheap, and very conveniently 
small, We should think it useful, more particularly to young men new 
to London. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Journal and Letters of the Rev. H. Mertyn. New edition. 12mo. Abridyed. 9%. 
Biddulph’s Plain Sermons. Third Series. 12mo. 3s. 

East on Affiictions and Desertions. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Ferguason’s Essays on the Diseases of Women. Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. 
Mayo’s Pathology of the Human Mind. Feap, 5s. 6d. 

The Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. Trollope. 5 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
Churton’s Portrait and Landscape Gallery. Second Series. 8vo. 2s. 
Ancient Scottish Melodies. 4to. 42s. 

Coleridge's Church and State and Lay Sermons, Feap. 7s. 6s. 
Montague’s Selections from Taylor, Latimer, Hall, &c.  Feap. 5s. 
Hexametrical Experiments, Four of Virgil's Pastorals. 4to. 12». 

Our Neighbourhood. By Mrs. Cameron. Feap, 5s, 

Grammar of Law. By a Barrister. 12mo. os. 
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Haye’s Introduction to Conveyancing. Fourth edition. Royal 8vo, 30s, 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia. Vol.CX. Feap. 6s. 

Bingley’s Tales of Shipwrecks, Square 16mo. 4s. 

Reid’s Elements of the Practice of Medicine. 8vo. 15s. 

Last of the Plantagenets. Third edition. Feap. 7s, Gd. 

Colburn’s Modern Novelists, ** Florence Macarthy”” Feap. 6s. 

Stokes’s Complete Cabinet-maker. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Church Calender. Post 8vo. 4s. 

Gleig’s Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. 5 vols. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Henry’s (P.) Exposition and Practical Observations on the. First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis. 18mo. 4s. 

Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Physiology of Man, &vo. 14s. 

Haas’ Gleanings from Germany. Royal 12mo. 9s, 

Milner’s Church History Continued, By Stebbing. Vol. I. 

Sharpe’s History of the Ptolemies. 4to. 8s. Gd. 

Todd’s Student’s Manual, New edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS, 


Mr. Reade has just published his beautiful poem of Tur Deruce. It has reached 
us too late for the review department of our present number, but we shall give it 
early attention in our next. Our readers will already have formed a high opinion of 
it from the extracts we had lately the pleasure of inserting. 

Lady Chatterton is about to publish an interesting work, embellished with engrav- 
ings, entitled Rampies in tHE Soutn or Ireranp. 

The Hon, Mrs. Sayers has nearly completed her new work Henny Acton anp 
oTuer Taces, in three volumes. 

A new work, entitled Taz Anonymous Lerrens, is nearly ready, 

Mr. Best’s new work, Opiovs Comrantsons, is ap roaching completion. 

The new work lately announced under the title of Wakxinc Dreams, will be pub- 
lished speedily. It is to be accompanied by graphic sketches. 

A little work is about to appear, entitled Tue Aurnor’s Praixtinc ayo Puniisu- 
tro Asststant, containing the information which authors so much feel the need of 
in the steps necessary to be taken for the completion of their literary undertakings, 

Mr. J. F. Stephens, author of the “ Illustrations of British Insects,” is preparing 
for publication a series of Manuals, descriptive of all the species of British Insects. 
The first volume, containing the whole of the British Beetles, is nearly ready. No 
person is so capable of this task as Mr. Stephens, as he is well known to possess by 
far the most complete catalogue of British Insects in existence. 

New and Uniform Edition of Dr. Chalmers’ Works, Vol. XIII., being Intro- 
ductory Essays to select Christian Authors. ' 

Lectures on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. By Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D, ‘ 

Lectures on the Establishment and Extension of National Churches, delivered in 
London, in April and May, 1838. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 

The Manse Garden. By Nathaniel Paterson, DD. i. . 

Lectures on the Evidence of Revealed Religion. By Ministers of the Established 
Church, Glasgow. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our export trade continues to improve. Letters from New York repre- 
sent the amount of shipments as indicating a return of confidence in 
the English market. The great question of the Corn-laws is just now 
exciting very general attention. ‘The high prices of the present season 
will probably do more, in this critical juncture, to bring this important 
question to a strenuous discussion than any other circumstance. Peti- 
tions on the subject are about to be addressed to the Legislature from all 
parts of the country. Great losses have been sustained by the shipping 


interest during the late storms. 
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56 Bankrupts. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 26th of December. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Three per Cent. reduced, 92 three-eighths to 
half.—Consols, for Account, 92 half to three- 
fourths.—Three and a Half per Cent., reduced, 
100 one-half.—Exchequer Bills, 65s to 67s. 
prem.—India Bonds, 641s. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


artaepes New Five per Cent. 36.— 
Dutch, Two and a Half per Cent. 54 seven. 
eighths to 55.—Dutch, Five per Cent., 102 
three-eighths to half.—Spanish Hive per Cents , 
18 three fourths, to 20 one-fourth, 


Money Market Rerort.—City, Jan, 24th, 1839.—Business in the British Funds 
has not been carried on to much extent this day. The market has, however, closed 
firmly, particularly Consols, which have closed at 92} for money, and 921 ad for 
account. The Three-and-a-Half per Cent. Reduced Annuities are 100} a 4, and 
the New Three-and-a-Half per Cents99} af money. India Stock is 2544 money, 
and 2554 for account. The premium upon Exchequer Bills is 65 a 67, and on India 
Bonds 64. 

In the Foreign House there has been very considerable speculation in Peninsular 
Bonds, particularly Spanish. In Dutch and Belgian Stock there has also been some 
business, in consequence of the certainty which appears to exist that the Luxemburg 
question is finally settled; it has had the effect of slightly improving the Belgian 
Bonds; but the Dutch have not maintained the quotations of yesterday evening. 
Spanish Bonds have advanced from 18} a 20}, with the May Coupons. Passive are 
5}aj, and Deferred 8} 3}. Portuguese Old Five per Cents are 71 a }, the New 
Five per Cents are 36 a1, and the Three per cent. ditto 22j.a23. Brazilian Bonds 
are 784, Colombian are 28} a J, and the Six per Cent. Mexicans 24}. Belgian 
Bonds are 99. Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents are 54§ a 55, and the Old Five 
per Cents 102} a 4. 

The public seem at present to be very indifferent to speculations in Railway 
Shares, and the decline in their value is rather on the increase than the contrary. 
Great Western Railway Shares have receded to 10! a} prem.; Brighton are 3 
a 3} dis.; Birmingham are 77 prem.; Croydon Trunk are 6} dis.; and the Scrip 
2 prem. General Steam Navigation Shares are 10 prem. London and Westminster 
Bank Shares are 4} prem. ; London Joint-stock Bank are 3j prem., and those of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, 18 a } prem, 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM pec. 19, TO JAN. 18, 1859, INCLUSIVE. 





Dec. 19. W. Smith, Gloncester-street, Hox- 
ton, builder.-W. Skinner, Heathfield, Sussex, 
miller.—T. Gallemore. Liverpool, victualler.— 
F. H. West, Walsall, Staffordshire, soda water 
manofactarer.—G, Clarke, Newton, Devon- 
shire, ship owner.—J. Youle, Sheftield, York- 
shire, victualler, 

Dec. 21. F.F. H. Green, Tottenham Court- 
road, woollen draper.—T. B. King, King-street, 
Aldgate, licensed victoaller.—J. Ray, St. Dun- 
stan’s-hill, City, builder.—W. Grant, Hay- 
market, clock and watch maker.—W. Davies, 
Leominster, Her: fordshire, mason and builder. 
— J. Bates, South Crosland, Yorkshire. — 
J. and R. Trotter, Cambridge, corn and coal 
merchants. — G, Green, Kilnhurst Pottery, 
Yorkshire, earthenware manufacturer.—W. Ed- 
wards, Blackfordby, Leicestershire, china and 
earthenware manufacturer. 

Dec, %. D. Davies, Lydney, Gloucester- 
shire ; and R. F. Cox, Regent-square, St. Pan- 
eras, coal owners.—W. T. Doorne, Torquay, 
Devonshire, bookseller.—G. Eld, Foleshill, 
Coventry, miller.—J. and R. Natter, Cam- 
bridge, corn and coal merchants.—T. Wharton, 
Lancaster, honse-carpenter, 

Dec. ®. G. Gladwin, Biulericay, Essex, 
grocer.—E. Barchatt, Edwardes-square, Ken- 


sington, lodging-house keeper.—J. Huddleston, 
Nottingham, builder.—W. B. Reeve, Brighton, 
victualler.—J. Threlfall and W. Oliver, Man- 
chester, tailors. —J. Cresswell, sen., Canterbury, 
coal merchant.—C. Terry, Shoe-lane, quill mer- 
chant.—P. R. Atcherley, Whitchurch, Salop, 
mercer. 

Jan. 1. T. Stevens, Sidney-street, Mile-end- 
road, tailor.—J. Scofield, High-street, Shore- 
ditch, licensed victualler.—B. Briggs, New- 
ington, Kent, Cheesemonger.—J. W. Davis, 
Hertford, Draper.—R. Tauck and R. Beck, 
Poultry, City, bairdressers.—W. Clarke, Upper 
Thames-street, lead merchant.— W. Bartley, 
Liverpool, money-scrivener.—J. Thorp, Stock- 
port, currier.—A. Wharton, Bardsley, York- 
shire, joiner.—W. Morgan, Bristol, carpenter. 
G. Hind, Bishop’s Waltham, Southampton, 
draper.—D. Maddock, Liverpool, victualler.— 
T. Yates, Welsh Pool, Montgomery, scrivener. 
—G. Walters, Haverfordwest, cattle-dealer. 

Jan. 4. R. Nuttall, Tottington, Lower End, 
Bary, Lancashire, farmer. 

Jan. 8. G. Burnham, sen., and G. W. Barn- 
ham, jun., Bedford, druggists.—H. Bliss, 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, list manufacturer. 
—R. Woolrich, Stroad, linen draper. 

Jan. 11. J. Gotf, Liverpool, victaaller.— 
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J. S. Davies, Oswestry, Salop, Draper.—J. ham, draper.—J. Gerard, Frome Selwood, 


Nixon, Long Drax, Yorkshire, victualler.— Somersetshire, soap boiler. 

J. M. Ainsworth, Birmingham, saddlers’ iron. Jan, 18.—A. Northeroft, Chancery-lane, 
monger.—W. Marsh,Wolverhampton, Statiord- —_stationer.—H. Jacob, Amersham, Backingham- 
shire, bosier. shire, builder.—E. W. Whitaker, Webber 


Jan. 15.—J. Scholes, Leicester, hatter.— A. Street, Blackfriars Road, paper-stationer,— 
Hannah, St. Austle, Cornwall, tea-dealer.— G. S. Boddy, Red Lion Street, Spitattelds, 
J. T.Canter, Rotherhithe-wall, Surrey, licensed Victualler.—C, West, Liverpool, printer.—A. 
victualler.—W. Edwards, Ashby-de-'a Zouch, Nicholson, Newcastle upon-Tyne, common 
Leicestershire, china manufactarer.—R. Bo brewer.—W. H. Morgan, Rancorn, Cheshire, 
Parr, Hutton, Somersetshire, contractor.—J. — druggist.—J. Singleton, Ashton, Warwickshire, 
Hodges, Cirencester, Gloucestershire, vic- — wire-drawer.—J. Todd, jun, Neweastle-vpon- 
tualler.—B. Sowerby, Messingham, Lin- Tyne, currier. 
colnshire, cattle dealer.—T. Watts, Birming- 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. Small, of Old Jewry, merchant, for improvements in the manufacture of thread 
or yarn, and paper, by the application of certain fibrous materials not hitherto so 
employed. December 1st, 6 months. 

P. Taylor, of Birching Bower, Lancashire, Rope Maker and Slate Merchant, for 
improvements in machinery for propelling vessels, carriages, and machinery, parts of 
which improvements are applicable to raising of water. December ist, 6 months. 

A. B. Johns, of Plymouth, Artist, for improvements in colouring or painting walls 
and other surfaces. December 1st, 6 months. 

J. Hartley, of Bishop Wearmouth, Glass Manufacturer, for improvements in the 
manufacture of glass. December 1st, 6 months. ’ 

T. Cotelle, of the Haymarket, Civil Engineer, for improvements in extracting the 
salt from sea or salt water, and rendering it pure or drinkable, and in purifying other 
water. December ist, 6 months. 

J. Player, the younger, of Longhor near Swansea, Glamorgan, for improvements 
in furnaces and fireplaces for consuming anthracite and other fuel for generating 
steam, evaporation, smelting and heating iron and other metals, December Ist, 
6 months. 

W. Pontifex, of Shoe Lane, London, Copper Smith, for improvements in apparatus 
and materials employed in filtering and clarifying waters and other liquids, Decem- 
ber Ist, 6 months. 

J. M‘Curdy, of Tonbridge Place, New Road, Esquire, for an improved method 
or methods i aduiine steam, and applying the same to the evaporation and boiling 
of fluids, which method or methods is or are applicable to steam engines and 
other purposes where steam is or may be applied. December Ist, 6 months, — 

S. Darthez, of Austin Friars, London, Merchant, for certain improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of axles, axletrees, aud the naves of wheels for 
carriages. December ist, 6 months, in 

J. Shaw, of Glossop, Brass Worker, for certain improvements in the arrange- 
ment and construction of wind musical instruments. December 1st, 6 months. 

L. Herbert, of Camden Town, Civil Engineer, for an improved mode or modes of 
fastening trowsers and other parts of dress or apparel. Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, December 1st, 6 months. , 

D. C. Hewitt, of Store Street, Bedford Square, Professor of Music, for certain 
improvements in musical instruments. December 6th,6 months. 

J. Chisholm and M. H. Bellenois, of Pomeroy Street, Old Kent Road, Manu- 
facturing Chemists, for improvements in treating massicott Litbarge and — 
compounds of lead, for the purpose of obtaining therefrom silver and certain other 
products. December 6th, 6 months. : ; 

G, Cavaignac, of Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, Gentleman, for enpreramense 
in apparatus for transporting materials for various purposes “4 ° ~y* 
another, particularly applicable to road-cutting and embankments, December 6th, 
6 months. ae ys ' , 

T. Sweeptapple, of Cotteshall Mill, Godalming, Paper Maker, for ty ay 
ments or improvements in the machinery for making paper. December 6th, 6 
months. : : = 

F. Neville, of Pancras Lane, London, Gentleman, for an improved meth ad 
process of manufacturing coke, whereby the sal ammoniac, ees i vy © Nes 
other resident products of coal are at the same time separately collected, and the heat 
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employed in the process is applied to various other useful purposes. December 
6th, 6 months. 


M. Berry, of Chancery Lane, Patent Agent, for improvements in the means of 


and apparatus fer, manufacturing gaseous liquids, and for filling bottles and other 
vessels used for holding the same, and retaining the contents therein, and applying 
the same when required. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. December 
6th, 6 months. 

J. Carson, of Liverpool, Doctor of Medicine, for a new mode of slaughtering 
animals intended for human tood. December 12th, 6 months. . 

T. R. Williams, of 61, Cheapside, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
machinery for spinning, twisting, or curling, and weaving horsebair, and other 
hairs, as well as various fibrous substances. December 12th, 2 months 

H. Count de Crouy, of Picardy, in France, now residing at 14, Cambridge Street, 
Edgeware Road, for certain improvements in filtration. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad, December 12th, 2 months. 

J. A. E. Desgrand, of the Boulevart du Temple, Paris, now residing in Paul's 
Chain, London, Civil Engineer, for improvements in the production of motive power, 
and in machinery for applying the same to useful purposes. December 12th, 6 
months. 

J. Gardner, of Banbury, ironmonger, for improvements in cutting Swedish tur- 
nips, mangel worzel, and other roots used for food for sheep, horned cattle, and other 
animals. December 12th, 6 months. 

T. Vaux, of Woodford, Land Surveyor, for improvements in tilling and fertilising 
land. December 12th, 6 months, 

C. W. Moat, of Putney, for an improved mode of applying horse power to car- 
riages on ordinary roads, December 17th, 6 months. 

3. F. Watson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Solicitor, for improvements in crushing 
or preparing New Zealand flax. (Phormium Tenax.) December 17th, 6 months. 

2. E. Cassel, of Millwall, Poplar, for improvements in lamps. December 17th, 
6 months. 

J. Cutler, of Lady Poole Lane, Birmingham, Gentleman, for improvements in 
combinations of metals applicable to the making of tubes or pipes, and to other pur- 
poses, and in the method of making tubes or pipes therefrom, which improved 
method is applicable to the making of tubes or pipes from certain other metals and 
combinations of metals. December 17th, 6 months. 

J. Lees, of Salem, near Oldham, Lancashire, Cotton Spinner, for an improvement 
in the machinery for spinning, twisting, and doubling cotton, silk, wool, hemp, flax, 
and other fibrous materials. December 17th, 6 months. 

J. Hawkshaw, of Manchester, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in mecha- 
nism or apparatus applicable to railways, and also to carriages to be used thereon, 
December 17th, 6 months. 

B. Goodfellow, of Hyde, Chester, Mechanic, for certain improvements in ma- 
chinery or apparatus for planing or cutting metals. December 18th, 6 months. 

Pe ~ Beets, of Manchester, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machi- 
nery or apparatus for planing or cutting metals, December 18th, 6 months. 

J. Radcliffe, of Stockport, Machine Agent, for the application of an improved 
covering for the rollers used in the several processes of preparing, drawing, slubbing, 
roving, spinning, twisting, and doubling of wool, cotton wool, flax, silk, mohair, or 
any other fibrous material or substance, or so many of such rollers as require, or 
are deemed to require covering, for such several processes, or any of them, Decem- 
ber 19th, 6 months. 

J. Zambeau, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Chemist, for improvements in rotatory 
engines. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. December 19th, 6 
months. 

A. Smith, of Princes Street, Leicester Square, Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in apparatus forheating fluids and generating steam. December 10th, 6 
months. 

S. Parker, of Argyll Place, Lamp Maker, for improvements on stoves. Decem- 
ber 20th, 6 months. 

C. A. Holm, of Mincing Lane, Engineer, and J. Barrett, of Vauxhall, Printer, for 
certain Improvements in printing. December 20th, 6 months. 

D. Stafford, of 25, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, Gentleman, for certain improre- 
ments on carriages ; being an extension for the term of seven vears from the 24th 
day of December. December 21. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N, Longitade 3°51" West of Greenwich, 


ie mode of keeping se revgistrie . : . " 
The mode of keeping these registries is as follows :—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 


The extreme 


mometer is known from observations made at 


morning till the same time in the evening. 


1838. of 





Dec. 
2345-33 
24/43 39 
25 35-28 
26 39-22 





| 27 40-31 
23 40-27 
2945-25 


3052-42 
31 39-51 


2 48-40 
3.48.38 
4 45-39 
5 40-30 
6 418-29 
7 15-43 
| 
838-30 
9 34-30 
10 40-22 





11 50-35 
12.50.44 
13 53-33 
1445-38 
15 42.42 
16 36-27 
1737-25 
18 35-23 
19.45.27 
2045-28 
21/532-40 
22'140-29 





| Range 


| Ther. 


Range | 
of 
Barom., | 


Prevailing 
Winds, 


—e— 





— 
20,42-29,41) 
29,83-29,54) 
29,89 29,51) 
129, 87-209,55) 
30,21-30,07 
30,12-30,10 
30,08-29,08 | 





30,42-80,28) 


30,32 30,20) 
|20,07-29,96, 
/29,89-29,62' 
|29,64 20,48) 
29,64-20,51 
20,60-29,20 
29,20-29,00 
29,49-29,38) 
29,88-29,55 
30,12-30,08 
30 07-29,99 
10,15-30,04, 
29.97-29,90 
29,91-29,71, 
29,81-20,74 
29,85Stat. | 
30,00-29,88 
30,04 30.01 
29,72 20,56 
29,89 20 78 
92 78-29,58 
30,25-20.95 





S.E. 
K. 
N.E. 
S.W. 
Ww. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

W. 


S.W. 
W 
S.W. 
Ww. 
S.W. 
S.F. 
S.W. 


N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 
N.E. 


Rain 
in 
Inches 





| 12s) 

075) 
| 075 
| | 
| 


| 
> 
s* 


025 | 


025 
037 5 


! ' 


05 | 


observed by means of a thermometer exposed ¢ , 

be os Xpos 0 the north in the shade, standing about f 
above the surface of the ground, . K ut four feet 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situatio 


cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
n. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 


The weather and the dire , 
. ' : ‘ i irection of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 


Prevailing Weather. 


Cloudy, rain at times. 

Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise overcast, 
Generally clear. 

Cloady, rain in the afternoon and evening. 
Generally clear 

Generally clear 

Clondy, small rain falling all the day. 
Morning overcast, otherwise cloudy with rain, 
Generally clear, 


Cloudy, rain at times. 

Vorning cloudy , otherwise clear, 
Morning clear, otherwise cloudy 
Morning clondy, with rain, otherwise clear, | 


|Generally clear. 


28 


,08 


_ 
cae 


| 
| 025 


s1125 





Cloudy, snowin the aft., and rain in the even 
| 


\Morn. clear, wind very boisterous, raining very 


heavily during the night, otherwise erent 
rain and hail daring the afternoon, 
Noon clear, otherwise cloudy, snow in the morn, 
Generally clear. [and aft.) 
Morning foggy, otherwise clear. 
Clondy, rain at times, 
Generally clear, except the morning. 
Evening clear, otherwise cloudy. 
Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, raining gen, from 
Generally clear. [noon t1L 4 p.m 
Generally clear, except the evening a little snow. 
Generally clear, 
Generally clear, aan. till § past 2 p.m. 
Ev. clear, otherwise cloudy, raining gen. from 1D) 
Morn. clear, otherwise cloudy, rain in the aft. and 
Clondy, raining generally all the day. feven.| 
Generallyclear, a little snow fellin the evening. | 


Aurora Borealis very fine, with coruscations, on the evening of the 14th, from about 4 past 7 
: 7 . - . 7 
to 4 past 8; again on the evening of the 19th, from about 8 to 10 o’clock. 


Edmonton. 


Cuartes Henny Apams. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


Tue court has removed to town. 
Jan. Parliament is to meet on the 5th of the present month. 


Her Majesty left Brighton for London on the 8th 


New York papers up to the 27th ult, have been brought by the packet-ship Sid- 
dous, from which the following are extracts. 


‘* Head-quarters, Montreal, Dec. 16, 1858. 


no person shall be 


“* GENERAL ORDER. 
“ The Commander of the Forces and Administrator of the Government directs, that 


permitted to pass the frontier into the United States without a 


— 
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passport either from head-quarters, Major-General Sir James M‘Donell, K.C.B., or 
signed by Mr. Leclure, the superintendent of police, and countersigned by the Town 
Major of Montreal. 

** No person will be allowed to enter the provinces from the United States who 
cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, but his Excellency holds officers com- 
manding corps responsible that this duty is performed without unnecessary annoy- 
ance, and that no person is detained except on sufficient grounds. 

- “ Joun Every, Deputy Adj.-General,” 


A very proper address has been presented by the loyal corporation of Toronto to 
Sir George Arthur, in allusion to the following paragraph contained in the last mes- 
sage of the President of the United States :— 

** And whereas disturbances have actually broken out anew in different parts of 
the Canadas.” 

This statement, the corporation of Toronto goes on to say— 

“ Is so utterly contrary to the fact, as regards the province of Upper Canada, and 
is so full of the evil tendency of which we complain, aad contains so much to excuse 
the barbarous inroads lately made into the province, that we are desirous it should 
receive public contradiction. We are satisfied your excellency could have made no 
official communication upon which the assertion of new disturbances in Upper 
Canada could be founded ; and we believe that since the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion in the past winter, this province has continued in a state of apparently profound 
peace, unless when invaded from the United States of America.” 


. ES 


We have in a former number mentioned the growtb of tea in British India. We 
have now to report the first sale of this important production, 

The Commercial sale-room, in Mincing-lane, where the public tea sales are held, 
was crowded at ten, the hour of sale on Thursday morning, in consequence of its 
being known that the whole of the Hon, Company’s recent importation of teas from 
their territories in Upper Assam, India, were to be sold. Mr. Thompson was the 
tea-broker selected by the Company to offer these teas for sale. They consisted of 
three lots of Assam souchong, and five lots of Assam pekoe. On offering the first 
lot, which was souchong, Mr. Thompson announced that each lot would be sold 
without the least reservation to the highest bidder. We never before witnessed such 
excitement as prevailed when the first lot was competed for. The first bid was 5s. 
od Ib., a second bid was made at 10s. per lb. After much competition it was 

nocked down for 21s, per lb., the purchaser being Captain Pidding, the proprietor 
of the Howqua’s Mixture Tea. The second lot of souchong was bought for the same 
person for 20s. per lb. The third and last souchong sold ‘or 16s. per lb., Captain 
Pidding being the buyer. ‘The first lot of Assam pekoe sold for 24s. per Ib., after 
much competition, every broker appearing to bid for it; it was bought for Captain 
Pidding. The second, third, and fourth lots of Assam pekoe fetched the respective 
prices of 25s., 27s. Gd., and 28s. Gd. per lb., and were also purchased like the pre- 
vious lots for Captain Pidding. For the last lot of Pekoe, which was the last lot of 
the tea to be sold, a most exciting competition took place—there were near sixty 
different bids made for it. It was at last knocked down at the extraordinary high 
price of 34s. per lb. Captain Pidding was also the purchaser of this. 


The following interesting account is extracted from Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
recent work on India. 


“ To begin with the sacred order, one of its most important divisions is into the 
ten nations of which it at present consists; and to ascertain when this division took 
place, might help to throw some light on the obscurities of Indian record. By the 
Pandits it is generally admitted, that among the Rishis and Munis of former days, 
that is, their ancestors or predecessors, there were no such distinctions, and the 
oldest authorities that those whom I have consulted can quote as mentioning this 
division, are the works attributed to Vyas, and called the Vishnu Puran and Sri 
Bhagwat. It is therefore not improbable, that this distinction was introduced by 
Vyas, who may be considered as the lawgiver of the present Hindus. Of the 
seat of these ten nations, one name Gaur is supposed to be entirely, and one named 
Mithila is supposed to be partly, contained in this district. : 

“ With respect, however, to the nation of Gaur, there is some difficulty. The 
district called Gaur, although it contained the former capital of Bengal, is so trifling 
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that when I treated of Dinajpoor it appeared to me unlikely to have communicated 
its name to a nation of Brahmans, especially as the prince, who first rendered the 
pluce a seat of government, seems to have been under the necessity of introducing 
a colony of Brahmans to supply his dominions with instructors ; and as Gaur seems, 
of the five northern nations of Brahmans, to have been the most important, as it 
communicates its name to all the others. Farther, the few Brabmans of the Gaur 
nation, that are now in Bengal, have avowedly come very recently from the west 
of India, and the same js the case with almost all the tribes of Sudras, who claim to 
be of the Gaur nation ; none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to be 
found in Gaur. 1 therefore concluded, that some place called Gaur in the vicinity 
of Agra or Delhi, was the original country of this nation. 1 have, however, since 
met with some well-informed Brahmans of this nation who allege, that the Gaur of 
Bengal is their original place of settlement, but that the whole of them were removed 
from thence by Janmejay, and placed near Hastinapoor, where he gave them lands, 
and where their descendants now live. ‘This prince was a great grandson of Arjun, 
the brother of Yudhisthir, ia whose time Vyas flourished, ‘The tradition is, that 
when this colony was removed, it consisted of thirteen hundred families. We may 
perhaps however therefore be allowed to suppose that Vyas, by the authority and 
assistance of Yudhisthir, placed a colony of the sacred order on the borders of Bengal ; 
but that it met with little success ; and that in the time of Janmejay, the third king of 
the family of Pandu, it became necessary to secure the colony from the barbarians, 
by removing it near the seat of government. Bengal and Gaur, in all probability, 
remained without instructors of this kind until the time of Adisur. The Sudras, 
however, of Gaur having as well as the Brahmans come from the west of India, ren- 
ders this emigration in the time of Janmejay rather doubtful. In the whole district 
there are said to be about fifty families of this nation of Brahmans, of whom about 
twenty are settled in Gaur, The whole are men of business, and are little tenacious 
of their customs, so that, to the astonishment of my Bengalese, they did not even 
scruple to ride in a carriage drawn by oxen, ‘They are in great difficulty for women, 
and must often either want marriage, or undertake a long journey to the west, 

‘* The other nation of the Brahmans, originally belonging to this district, is called 
Mithila, seems never to have been expelled, and is very flourishing. In the whole 
there are said to be between eleven and twelve thousand families, of whom between 
nine and ten thousand are settled in the parts of Mithila that are contained in this 
district, and about two thousand have invaded their eastern neighbours of Gaur and 
Matoya. 

“‘The customs by which this nation are at present ruled, are said to have been 
established by a certain Hari Singha, a Rajput, who was king of Mithila, or Tirahoot, 
or Tirabhukti, as it is called in the Sangskrita language. The Brahmans by this 
prince were divided into four ranks. The highest are called Suti; the second, 
Majroti ; the third, Yogya; and the fourth, Grihasthas. These distinctions were 
founded on the various degrees of supposed purity and learning, which in the time 
of Hari Singha individuals possessed ; but the distinctions have now become totally 
hereditary. At the time of Hari Singha only thirteen men were considered as entitled 
to the dignity of Suti. These distinctions do not absolutely prevent intermarriages ; 
but, if a man of high rank marries a low girl, he sinks to her rank, only he is reckoned 
asits head. Ifa low man can afford the enormous expense of marrying a woman of 
high birth, he is considered as elevated to the bead of his own tribe, but cannot 
ascend to a perfect level with those of the tribe above him, In this district the two 
higher classes are very few in number, and there seems to be little loss, as scarcely 
any of the Sulis, and very few of the Majrotis, give themselves any sort of trouble ; 
but live entirely by the rents of their lands, or the profit of their rent; and if by 
accident they become poor, they can always obtain a maintenance by marrying the 
daughter of some low but wealthy man, who will yg | and thankfully support 
them and their children, owing to the lustre that will be a ded to their family, In 
such cases, however, they themselves are reduced to the level of their father-in-law ; 
and their children, if they wish to gain distinction, will be under the necessity of 
undergoing the fatigues of study. ; ae 

“ Among the Mithilas no distinction of caste arises from a difference of sect, 
because almost the whole follow the doctrine of the Tantras. The Pandits among 
them are Gurus and Purobits for the remainder. Some of the Pandits assured me, 
that almost every one followed the worship of the Bam Acharya, at least 80 far as to 
get drunk in their private devotions. Others denied this, and it is not civil to ask a 
man whether he is of this or of Pasu Bhav. Just contrary to the custom of Bengal, 
the Mithilas of the Sakti sect openly acknowledge their belief, while all those of 
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other sects carefully conceal their departure from the common doctrine of their 
brethren. 

** Professions give rise to considerable difference among the Brahmans of Mitbila. 
Those who study more or less, and reject service, are the highest, and may amount 
to ten per cent. of the whole. Next to such diligent persons are those who occupy 
lands, either free or assessed, and attend chiefly to their cultivation. These may 
amount to about sixty-eight per cent. of the whole. Next to these are those who 
take service from the government or Zemindars, to carry on business, and such may 
amount to ten per cent, of the whole. These divisions produce no absolute difference 
of caste. A Pandit, without any disgrace, may marry the daughter of an officer 
of revenue, if bis birth be equal. 

‘** Next to those are the Brahmans, who copy books for sale ( Masijivi,) those who 
are owners of temples (Dewal or ‘Tapas,) who carry arms (Asijivi,) and who serve 
in temples (Pujaris.) ‘These rank in the order above mentioned, and the rank of 
the priests officiating in temples, both as proprietors and servants, depends entirely 
on the rank of the person by whom the temple was built. ‘Those who serve in the 
temples of the village gods, and are called Yajak, are very low ; but still, lower 
than them are the Dhavak, who are running footmen or messengers, and the Pachak, 
who act as cooks for Sudras of a pure caste. A Pandit will not reject the water 
of any of these persons; but he would not marry into their families, The 
number of the whole is very trifling, perbaps two or three per cent., and they may 
ull intermarry. 

‘* Below these are the Gurus and Purohits of the impure tribes, and they are 
usually called by the name of the tribe for which they perform ceremonies, The 
Bengalese term Varna, which is applied to such persons, is here also known; but 
those who act for the four castes called Sungri, Dhoba, Teli and Dorasiya are con- 
sidered as rather higher, and are called Chausakbis. The Varnas may amount to 
eight or nine per cent, 

‘* Among the Mithilas there are no Maruiparas, but there are some persons ana- 
logous tothe Agradanis of Bengal. These are called Mabapatras, and if possible, are 
lower than Varnas; but still they have divided into sects of various degrees of 
impurity. Some perform their office only for Brahmans, and are reckoned better 
than Varnas; but those who officiate for Sudras are very bad. Their number is 
small, not above one in two or three hundred, 

“Of the Kanyakubja nation there are many in this district. In the first place 

of the colony introduced by Adisur, and called the five tribes (Pangchagotra) there 
are, including Varnas, about thirteen bundred families of the Rarhiya division, and 
three hundred of the Barandras. Very few of these have encroached on the 
Mitbilas, and they chiefly occupy Gaur, and the part of Matsya that is included in 
this district ; but the Rarhiyas have encroacbed much on the Barandras, as the 
whole is in theland of Barandar. This invasion is said to have been owing to the 
attack, which, before the establishment of the British government, was made by the 
Mabrattas on the western districts of Bengal, which constitute what is called 
Rarbiya. I have nothing to add to what I have already stated concerning these 
Brahmans. The same is the case respecting the Baidiks, another colony trom 
Kanyakubja, who are entirely confined to the south-east parts of the district. 
About twenty-five families of Bengal, and forty of Kamrup, have settled in these 
parts. 
“A more recent colony have come from Kanyakubja, and its members still pre- 
serve the name of their country. These Brahmans are spread almost equally through 
the whole district. Few or none are men of any learning ; but some of them act as 
Gurus and Purohits for the Rajputs, and other tribes from their original country, 
although some of these bave adopted the Mithila Brahmans for guides. One man, 
however, who has travelled much in the south of India, and who now assists me, 
is by far the most intelligent man that I have met in the district, and is I believe the 
most learned. A few are officers in the service of Zemindars or government, but 
the greater part have taken to the profession of arms, and are employed as guards 
( Burukandaj.) It is suid that there are about eleven hundred families. Several 
divisions exist among them, which seem originally to have been local distinctions, 
such as Antarbediya Saryurya and Sonoriya ; but the first are reckoned the highest 
in rank, and the latter the lowest. At this dist: ance, however, these distinctions 
are not well understood. 1 shall therefore decline saying anything farther concern- 
ing them. ‘The ignorant of them go sometimes in carriages drawn by oxen ; but it 
is totally contrary to their law. Most of them are of the. sect of Saiva, as taught by 
S angkaracharya. 
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“ A very few Saraswat Brahmans, the most western nation of the northern division 
of the sacred order, have settled in this district, where they officiate as Purobits for 
those who pretend to be of the roval or military caste (Kshatrivas.) Some have 
lands, but none are in service, although a few of them trade as wholesale merchants. 
Some, I am told, have become followers of Nanak, Five or six families of the 
Utkal nation have settled in the south-east corner of the district, and act as Purobits 
for some artificers of that country, Only one family of the Pangcha Drabir division 
has settled in this district. He is a Gujjarat Brahman, who resides in the north- 
west quarter as a merchant. These are all the Bralymans that belong to the ten 
nations, into which the sacred tribe is usually divided ; but a large proportion of the 
Brahmans of this district still remains to be mentioned, 

‘There are said to be about eight thousand families, mostly settled on the estate 
of the Darbhangga Raja, who are most usually called Bhungiva or Zemindar Urah- 
mans. Both words imply their being employed in the management of land, the 
formerin the Hindi, the latter in the Persian language, A vast number of other 
denominations are given to them, such as Paschima from their having come 
from the west, and Magadh from their having come from the vicinity of Patna, 
They are besides divided into a great number of tribes, that I have not yet 
been able to trace in any degree, so as even to satisfy myself. Their manners 
everywhere are, however, nearly the same. They are fond of being called Raja 
and Zemindar, and rent land without any scruple. ‘They indeed ebiefly subsist by 
farming, although they will not hold the plough with their own hands. They also 
willingly enter into military service, or engage as messengers. Few have an educa- 
tion sufficient to qualify them for any bigher civil appointment. They are said to 
form a large proportion of the farmers, everywhere between Benares and the Kosi, 
especially on the south side of the Ganges. In fact their manners are very similar 
to those of the Rajputs. They eat meat without its being offered in sacrifice ; do 
not accept of charity (Dan,) and are fond of a military lite. They seem to me to 
be the remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, whom he represents as a people, and not 
as a priesthood. They do not acknowledge national divisions, but hke other 
Brahmans are divided into Beds and Gotras. As I expect next year to visit a 
district where they are much more numerous, I shall defer saying anything more 
concerning them, until I have had a better opportunity of tracing their history. 

“ Akin to the Bhungiyas, as being entirely secularised, are the Lavanas, who are 
also said to have come trom the west of India, and live entirely by commerce, trading 
in grain, and more especially in cattle, ‘Twenty families are said to have settled in 
Krishnagunj. All these Brahmans are supposed to be descended from the original 
inhabitants of the earth (Jambudwip,) which is surrounded by a salt sea ; but there 
are other Brabmans, who are supposed to have come from a world called Sakadwip, 
which is surrounded by a sea of milk, and in which our petty navigators of Europe 
have made no discoveries ; but an account of these outlandish places may, it Is 
said, be found in the Brihannaradiya, one of the eighteen Purans composed by 
Vyas. The manner in which these Brahmans came to this earth is said to be related 
in the Samba Puran, a portion of the Upa Puran, which also Vyas is said to have 
written. Samba, the son of Krishna, baving offended his father by an intrigue with 
one of the sixteen hundred wives of that god, was smitten witha distemper, A 
Muni or Brahman of the old school, who was named Narad, advised Samba to send 
Garur, the bird on which his father rode, to Sakadwip fora physician. The bird 
accordingly seized three Brahmans with their wives and brought them to this earth, 
where all their descendants continue to practise medicine. The descendants of the 
three Brahmans form three different families, Balaniya, Pithiya and Chonchiya, from 
their ancestors having been carried on the head, on the back, and in the bill of the 
bird. The first are the highest, but they all intermarry, nor are the descendants 
of the same parent stock prevented from intermarriages. They bave Guras and 
Purohits of their own caste, They speak the Hindi language, and some of them 
have a knowledge of Sangskrita. Bhagulpoor seems to be the cliet place of their 
residence; but between thirty and forty families have settled in this country, The 
whole assume the title of Misra, that is persons who have acquired a mixture of all 
kinds of learnmg; but in this district no one is considered as a man of great science. 
They are Purohits for many of the Khatris Rajputs and Bhungiva Brahmans ; but 
others of these castes content themselves with the ordinary Brahmans of this 
miserable world. ‘The Sakadwipis are chiefly followers of Madhav, and worship 
Krishna and Radha. In the eastern part of the district are above one handred 
families of hereditary astrologers, who are supposed to be descended from a 
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Brahman, with the assistance of a Vaisya woman. Next to the astrologers in rank 
are the bards, who still adhere to the Pagan doctrines. 

“ Those Baniyas who properly deal in money, among the Mithilas and western 
nations, are usually said to have come from Agra, but they have divided into three 
sorts, Agarwaleh, Agrahari, and Puri Agarwaleh Baniyas. Of the whole there 
are between forty and fifty families settled in the capital and divisions towards the 
west. They are reckoned the highest of the Baniyas, live with great strictness, 
and both tbbir Gurus and Purobits are Brahmans of Gaur. They ure all of the 
sect of Vishnu. Besides dealing in money, they also deal in cloth, metals, anid 
many other articles, and mostly in the wholesale way. These are the people whom 
Europeans have called Banians. 

‘* From the same country, and following the same occupations, are said to have come 
somewhat more than nine hundred families called Vaisya Baniyas, that is traders, 
who observe the customs of the Vaisya, or of the third pure caste of Hindus, Not- 
withstanding this pretension to imitate their betters, they are not thought so pure 
as the Agarwalehs, but are still admitted to bea pure tribe. Their Gurus here are 
either the Dasnami Sannyasis or Nanak ; and their Purobits are Mithila Brahmans. 
They are scattered through every part of the district, except Gaur. The people of 
the same profession among the Bengalese are called Swarna Banik, but have been 
degraded to a very low rank. 

‘‘In bengal, by some strange caprice, not only the bankers, but the goldsmiths 
were excluded from the pure castes of artificers, while blacksmiths, carpenters, 
weavers, and barbers obtained the dignity that pure birth confers ; but this is by 
no means the case in Mithila, nor in the west, where the Sonar or goldsmith is con- 
sidered as next in rank to the maker of garlands, In most parts of this district 
few or none are allowed to cultivate the betle leaf, except the proper caste, which is 
pure; for no man of rank would chew what had been raised by impure hands, 
Sweetmeat-makers are a pure tribe, accept the daughters of ordinary men in marriage, 
but never allow their daughters to marry with the vulgar, nor do they condescend 
to eat in their company. In the western parts of this district the barbers are of 
the lowest tribe that is admitted to be pure; but in the eastern parts they stand 
very high. 

“Watchmen in India are reckoned very vile and abominable, and this seems in 
general to bave been attended with much evil in the regulation of the police ; for 
these degraded creatures, not without some reason, think themselves justified in 
pilfering trom their haughty masters; and, wherever the custom of keeping such 
people prevails, no house is safe, that does not pay them regular contributions. 
Thiseven takes place where there is a vigilant police ; but, where any relaxation in the 
attention of the magistrate has taken place, the depredations, that these people com- 
mit, become a very grievous affliction. In the remote north-west parts of the 
district this is at present the case, and the depredations are said to be enormous, 
Well-informed men, whom I have no reason to suppose as inclined to deceive me, 
allege, that the value annually pilfered is not less than 50,000 rs., and they think 
that no remedy would be effectual, except granting the watchmen some villages for 
them to occupy entirely, and to which they should at night be entirely confined by 
severe punishment, to be inflicted whenever they were found prowling about the 
villages of their neighbours. ‘These watchmen in general at present have just as 
much land as will prevent them from being considered as vagrants, and live in a 
great measure by pilfering. ‘Ihey dress very meanly, and their huts are wretched ; 
but they eat and drink abundantly, and ofa good quality, and on their holida ys and 
solemn occasions spend more than even the Brahmans can afford. 

** The tribe, that tan leather and makes shoes, is spread all over India. In Bengal 
they are called Muchi. In the Hindi language their name is Chamar, probably 
derived from the word Charmakar of the Sangskrita. They are everywhere con- 
sidered as vile andabominable. In the terrible famine, which bappened in the year 
of the Bengal era 1177 (a.n. 1770) many Hindus, unable to resist the cravings ot 
appetite, ate food from impure hands, and lost caste. These and their descendants have 
now united into one tribe, which is called Saryuriya, because in every revolution 
of sixty years a famine, or some other great calamity, is supposed to occur on the 
year called Saryuriya, as happened at the time above mentioned. The Saryuriyas 
amount to about one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty families confined 
to the western parts of this district. They have instructors and priests of their own, 
They now follow the Hindu customs, so far as to abstain from beef, but eat every- 
thing else ; they cultivate the land.” 














